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LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 1, 1859 


TO OUR READERS. 
A Harry New 
Ont AND ALL! 
It is now Nine Years since we first opened our columns 
for the use of all inquiring spirits, 


Year vo You, Gentie 


Omni quierenti et scire volenti,” 
and each of those Nine Years has seen an increase in the 
number of our Friends, and in our consequent usefulness. 
The obvious utility of the object for which this Journal 
“to assist Men of 
furnishing them with a 


was started, namely, 
Research in their pursuits, by 
Me 


cause of 


lium of Inter-communication,” is doubtless one great 


our success. Something may also be due to the 
rule which excludes from these pages 
if 
to our success, it has made 


this rule has not con- 
NOTES 
now is, that summum bonum of all philosophers — 
Medium.” We to 


utial characteristic of our publication. 


courteous discussions, Even 
tributed 


what it 


QUERIES 


maintain 
We have 
but when 


“a hay py shall endeavour 
this ess 
the 
old, down our truncheon the 
And so, once more, Gentle Readers, we bid You A ILarry 
New Yrar! 


ction to preside over a passage of arms; 


combatants wax wroth, we must 


to throw and close lists. 


Hotes. 


SYLVESTER AND HIS WORKS. 


JOSUAH 


Little is known of the personal history of this once 
highly popular, but now totally neglected poet. It 
has been surmised that pecuniary diflict:’ ies drove 
him into exile, where he languished and died, and 
was soon forgotten. ‘The suspicion may be fairly 
controverted—the assertion is too true. With 
the exception of that typographical curiosity, his 
Lachryme Lachrymarnm (a monody on the pre- 
mature demise of his patron, Prince ‘Henr 'y, eldest 
son of James I.), and three brief extracts from 
his lighter compositions, inserted in Ellis’s Speci- 
mens of the Early British Poets, probably few are 
aware how many other pieces, original and trans- 
lated, this proto-musus of the Puritans committed 
to the press; and how deeply was the most illus- 
trious of our sacred poets indebted to him for some 
of his choicest similes, as well as the most apposite 
of his phrases. Sylvester culled the flowers which 
the genius of Milton disposed. This interesting 
fact was first noted, in 1750, by Lauder, in his 
splenetic Essay on Milton's Use and Imitation of the 

Moderns ; and, half a eentury later, was confirmed 
more at large by Dunster, in his Zeffer to Dr. 
Falconer. Sylvester’ 3 Du Bartas “ contains (says 
the last-mentioned critic) more material prima 
stamina of the Paradise Lost than, as I believe, 
any other bovk whatever ; and my hypothesis is, 


53086 


Letters and of 


be permitted, as of 


all harsh and un- | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| 
| that it positively laid the first stone of that monu- 


mentum @re perennius.” And he proceeds to esta- 
blish his hypothesis by innumerable quotations 
from, and comparisons of, the principal works of 
the two poets. The interesting fact alone of 
Milton's obligations to him ought to preserve 
from oblivion the name of Du Bartas's ingenious 
paraphrast. 

No author was more highly esteemed by his 
poetical contemporaries than Josuah Sylvester, 
by whom he was commonly styled “ The Silver- 
tongued,” for the smoothness of his versification. 
He was not more distinguished for his learning 
and ingenuity than for his many virtues and piety. 
Anthony i Wood incidentally describes him as “a 
saint on earth, a true Nathanael, a Christian Is- 
raelite ;”’ and John Vicars, the Puritan, who sang 
his requiem, testifies also of him as one 

“ Whom Envy scarce could hate, whom all admired, 

Who lived beloved, and a Saint e xpired.” 


Ile was a native of Kent, and was born in the 
year 1563. The only education he received was 
under Dr. Adrianus Saravia of Southampton, with 
whom he continued from the age of nine to twelve, 
and of whose “love and labors” he makes grate- 
ful acknowledgments in one of his latest poems : — 
“ My Saravia, to whose rev rend name 
Mine owes the honor of Du Bartas’ fame. 

From th’ ample cisterns of his sea of skill 

Suck’d T my succor, and slight shallow rill; 

The little all I can, and all I could, 

In three poor years, at three times three years old.” 


He reefets not having to “either Athens flown 


(that is, to Oxford or Cambridge), or followed his 


revered master to Leyden, when Saravia was in- 
vited, shortly after parting with his pupil, to fill 
the divinity chair in that University. 
Notwithstanding his scholastic deficiencies in 
youth, Sylvester contrived, “in his manly years,” 
to thoroughly master the French, Spanish, Dutch, 
Italian, and Latin languages. Doubtless, he ac- 
quired the first four of these whilst trading on the 
Continent. In 1597, he was a candidate for the 
office of secretary to the Company of Merchant- 
adventurers at Stade, of which he was a member. 
On that rsion the Earl of Essex, then at the 
height of his fortune, exerted himself, but appar- 
ently in vain, in his favour ; recommending him in 
two highly eulogistic letters, addressed from the 
court of Elizabeth. Wood says that queen “had 
a great respect for him; King James I, had a 
greater; and Prince Henry the greatest of all; 
who valued him so much, that he made him the 


oc 


first [and Sylvester adds himself the worst] poet- 


pensioner.” 

His connexion with the Court, however, as well 
as all hopes of preferment there, must have ter- 
minated with the life of the young Prince; for 


the poet's subsequent career appears to have been 


The 


one of unmitigated poverty and neglect. 


| 
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“his taking too much liberty upon him to correct 
the vices of the times;” but, in the concluding 
dedicatory lines of the Second Part of his Parlia- 
ment of Virtues Reall, he intimates a very different 
reason, when subscribing himself — 
“ Your under-clarke, unworthily undon 

(By over-trusting to a starting Bow- 

Yer — while too strong, to my poor wrong and woe).” 


Whence I infer that the individual, upon whose | 


name he there so oddly plays, had anticipated 
him in, or ousted him from, some lucrative otlice 
under the government, if indeed he had not ef- 
fected his ruin in some more questionable manner. 
Be that as it may, his indigence was extreme to- 
wards the close of his life, as is evident from 
another, and (if possible) more touching of his 
dedications; namely, that of The Triumph of 
Faith, “ for ever consecrated to the grateful me- 
morie of my never-sufliciently-honoured deere 
uncle, William Plumbe (late) of Fulham, Esq., 
deceased, first kinde fosterer of our tender muses,” 
wherein he mournfully complains that, “for want 
of wealth,” he could do no more than “build a 
toomb with words.” He died at Middleburg, in 
Zealand, on the 28th Sept. 1618, in the fifty-sixth 
year of bis age. 

Chalmers, in his very curt notice of Sylvester, 
is not content with damning him, pro more suo, 
as an author, but also taxes him with being “very 
earnest in courting the great for relief.” I know 
not whence that information was obtained, or upon 
what authority the unfortunate poet is sometimes 
accused of fleeing abroad in order to avoid his 
creditors. The few authentic particulars concern- 
ing him, preserved by Anthony i Wood, indicate 
a totally different character. Besides the testi- 
mony of Vicars, already referred to, he was re- 
ported by others who personally knew him, as 
being “very pious and sober; religious in himself 
and family, and courageous to withstand adversity.” 

The task of adjusting the order of Sylvester's 
numerous publications would be about as difficult 
as profitless. I subjoin a list of them, together 
with such dates as I have been able to gather, 
partly from the title-pages themselves, and partly 
from other sources. ‘The last edition of his col- 
lected works, which was printed in folio by Robert 
Young, appeared in the year 1641. His transla- 
tions, upon the whole, are superior to his original 
pieces ; although amongst the latter, which are 


generally brief, there are several fully equal to | 


anything that his age produced. I doubt not the 
Divine Weeks and Days, which he paraphrased 
from the French of that gallant Huguenot, Guil- 
laume de Salust, Sieur Du Bartas, the friend and 
counsellor of King Henry of Navarre, would still 
find many admirers, if reproduced in a commo- 
dious form, and enriched with a few annotations. 
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prime cause of his misfortunes is said to have been | which both Milton and Dryden copiously drank 


before making their respective ascents. Notwith- 
standing his pages are occasionally disfigured by 
highly inflated and bombastic passages and tropes, 
such, for instance, as “wrapt into ecstacy” the in- 
fantine mind of the last-mentioned great poet, and 
which afterwards served to excite his (as well as 
our own) merriment, it may be confidently asserted 
that the beauties of the volume are infinitely more 
numerous than its blemishes. The following list 
of our author's various compositions prove, at 
least, his extraordinary diligence — a diligence, it 
is to be regretted, that failed to secure to him not 
only a commensurate, but even the most moderate 
reward : — 

The Batail of Yery (from Du Bartas), 4to. n. 
1590. 

The Triumph of Faith, 4to. n. p., 1592. (This 
is manifestly a second and enlarged edition. Vide 
the Dedication.) 

The Second Week, or Childhood of the World 
(part of Du Bartas’s Divine Weeks), 16mo. n. p., 
1598.* 

The Weeks and Works of Du Bartas. To these 
were added “ Fragments,” and other small pieces 
of Du Bartas, with translations from other sources, 
comprising Jonas, a fragment; Urania; Miracle of 
Peace ; Ode to Astrea; Epigrams and Epitaphs ; 
The Profit of Imprisonment ; Quadrains of Pibrac, 
(translated by Sylvester,) &c. 4to. n. p., 
1605. ; ib. 1606. Subjoined to the last-mentioned 
edition are Posthumous Bartas, containing The 
Vocation ; The Fathers; The Captaines ; The Tro- 
pheis of Henry the Great; and The Magnificence. 
Jb. 1608. ‘Together with The History of Judith, 
Englished by Thomas Hudsonf, and An Index of 
the hardest Words. Ib. 1611; ib. 1613. (Five 
editions in all.) 

Lachryme Lachrymarun, or the Spirit of Teares, 
dto. Lond. 1613; ib. 1614. 

Bethulia’s Rescue. In V1. Books. 12mo. Lond, 
1614. 

Tobacco Battered and Pipes Shattered, 16mo. n. 
1614? 

Parliament of Vertues Royall (first part), sm. 
8vo. n. p., 1614? 

Parliament of Vertues Reall (second part), sm. 
8vo. n. p., 1615, 

Du Bartas, His Divine Weeks and Works, with 

* Silvester was not the first English translator of this 
portion of Du Bartas’ great work. Wm. Lisle preceded 
him by two years in his publication entitled Babilon, a 
Part of the Second Wee he, with a Commentarie and mar- 
ginall notes by 8. G. 8S. 4°. Lond. 1596 —a work which 
escaped the notice of Wood, Ames, Herbert, Ritson, and 
Lowndes; and Watt only notices the enlarged edition of 
1637. 

+ The Mlistory of Judith is also from the French of 
Du Bartas, and was translated at the command of James 
VI., to whom it was dedicated. It was originally pub- 


It was a well-spring at the foot of Parnassus from | lished in Svo., Edinb. 1584. 
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a Compleate Collection of all the other most delight- 
Sul Works, translated and written by that famous 
Philomusns, Josuah Sylvester, Gent. Fol. 1621; 
ib. 1633; ib. 1641. The first folio edition con- 
tained the following additional poems, namely : — 
Micro-cosmo-graphia; The Maiden's Blush, or 
Joseph; Panaretus; Job Triumphant; Hymn of 
Alms ; Memorials of Mortalitie ; St. Lewis ; Selfe- 
Civil-War; All's not Gold that Glisters; New 
Jerusalem ; Christian Conflict ; Honor's Farewell ; 
Elegy on the Death of Sir W. Sidney ; Elegy on 
the Death of Mrs. Hill; A Briefe Catechisme ; 
Spectacles ; Mottoes ; The Woodman's Brare; A 
Preparation to the Resurrection; and A Table of 
the Mysterie of Mysteries. The last folio edition, 
or that of 1641, contained, besides all the poems 
which I have already enumerated, Posthumi, or 
Sylvester's Remains; containing divers Sonnets, 
Epistles, Elegies, Epitaphs, Epigrams, and other 
delightfal devises, revived out of the Ashes of that 
Silver-tongued Translator and divine Poet Laureat, 
Master Josuah Sylvester, never till now Imprinted. 
8. 


SUPPOSED VOYAGES OF THE PH(ENICIANS IN THE 
NORTHERN SEAS, 

In reference to the reality of the voyages sup- 
osed to have been made in remote times by the 
heenicians to the southern coast of the Baltic, in 

search of amber, it may interest some of the 
readers of “N. & Q.” to read the opinions ex- 
pressed on the subject by Dr. Redslob, in a pro- 
gram of the Hamburg Academic Gymnasium, 
entitled Tartessus, and published in 1849. In this 
program, Dr. Redslob, having occasion to treat of 
the northern trade of Tartessus, makes the fol- 
lowing remarks : — 

“It is unpleasant to be obliged to apply the epithet 
ridiculous to the opinions of distinguished men; but the 
speculations concerning the voyages of the Pheenicians 
are in truth deserving of this appellation. It has even 
been thought possible that they may have reached Ame- 
rica! Heeren thinks that they may have sailed as far 
as the Baltic coast of Prussia in quest of amber; and 
he sees nothing in this coasting voyage which was be- 
yond their power. But the currents in the Bay of Biscay, 
which he considers the main difficulty, would have been 
in fact one of their least obstacles. Living, as I do, in a 
port which sends out ships to all these waters, and main- 
tains an active intercourse with Bilbao, I have never 
heard any complaints as to the currents of the Bay of 
Biscay. But one may hear every day that the channel 
between France and England is a highly dangerous sea, 
in which a number of ships commanded by the most ex- 
perienced captains are annually damaged or lost. The 
German Ocean is likewise a dangerous sea, with shallows 
running into it for miles, from the flat shores of Holland 
and Germany, and with narrow channels which form the 
entrances of the rivers. The same is the character of 
the long coast of Sleswig-Holstein and Jutland. Next 
comes the Cattegat, a difficult sea; and the Belt, a 
dangerous strait; the Baltic in general is bad for navi- 
gation, as may be seen by the inspection of a chart on | 
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which the shallows, rocks, and various securities against 


danger are marked. It must be borne in mind that these 
dangers exist at present, when the captains are all well 
acquainted with these seas, are provided with far more 
perfect vessels and better crews, and steer by the com- 
pass and the chart; when all the coasts and the dangerous 
places in the water are marked with signals of all sorts 
both by day and night, and preparations are made for the 
assistance of ships in case of actual danger. On the other 
hand, let us image to ourselves a solitary Phoenician na- 
vigator in a craft fitted for his coasting voyage, feeling 
his way by means of the lead, without any knowledge ot 
these dangerous shores, more than 1200 miles in length, 
occupied by rapacious barbarians accustomed to a sea-life ; 
in a course where, if he is driven before any wind for 24 
hours, he is either wrecked on sand-banks or rocks, or 
carried out into the boundless ocean. The difficulties of 
the climate must likewise be considered ; the storms, fogs, 
and clouds which prevail in these seas during half the 
year, the shortness of the days, and the ice in winter. 
However he timed his voyage, and whenever the winter 
fell, he must have twice encountered the equinoctial 
gales. Wherever he might land, he was exposed to being 
plundered or killed. Heeren, like other persons ignorant 
of navigation, evidently believes that a coasting voyage 
is easy in comparison with a voyage in the open sea; 
whereas the reverse is the fact. Without pretending to 
professional knowledge, but judging only from the im- 
pressions made by the accounts of these seas which I 
have heard during a long series of years, I cannot but 
regard the difliculties opposed by nature to the Phe- 


| nician navigation, under the supposed circumstances, 


as simply insuperable. I do not believe that out of a 
hundred ships sailing from Tyre to the southern coast of 
the Baltic, two would have returned home. The pre- 
miums for marine insurance afford a standard for measur- 
ing the dangers of this voyage. From the prices in the 
Hamburg Exchange List it may be seen that the rates of 
insurance from Hamburg to the Mediterranean in general 
are as high as those to the western coast of America, and 
even to China, and sometimes even higher. 

“Even if it is admitted that the merchant fears no 
dangers, yet he does not undertake the easiest and safest 
voyage without the prospect of profit. Now it is certain 
that voyages of the Pheenicians to the German Ocean 
and the Baltic must from their long duration have been 
most costly, and therefore must have yielded a very high 
profit, if they were carried on systematically. If, how- 
ever, we consider the slowness of the voyage, the necessity 
of taking a large crew for purposes of defence, and the 
probability that not above one out of three, four, or perhaps 
ten ships could return in safety, it may be doubted whe- 
ther the profit to be made on a box of amber would have 
repaid the merchant for his enterprise.” 

G. C. Lewis. 


MILTON'S AUTOGRAPH, IN THE ALBUM OF CHRIS- 
TOPHER ARNOLD. 


In the edition of Milton’s Works by the Rev. 
John Mitford, 1851, he refers (vol. i. p. clxxx.) 
to a letter from Christopher Arnold to George 
Richter (printed among Geo. Richteri Epistole 
Selectiores, Norimb., 1662, p. 483.), written from 
London, 7th Aug. 1651, in which he speaks of 
Milton and his writings, and characterises him as 
the “ strenuus defensor” of the Republic. The 
fact of the acquaintance of Arnold with Milton 
is confirmed by the Album of the former, which 


= 

} 

J 
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is preserved in the British ean MS. Eg. 
1324. The owner was Professor of History at 
Nuremberg, and his Album contains the auto- 
graphs of many of the University Professors in 
various parts of Germany and the Low Countries, 
in the years 1649—1672, but also includes some 
others collected during a residence in England in 
1651. The entry signed by Milton oceurs at f. 
85"., and is thus worded : — 
"Ev aa@eveia 

“ Doctissimo viro, meoque fautori humanissime, D. 
Christophoro Arnoldo, dedi hoc, in memoriam cum sue 
virtutis, tum mei erga se studii. Londini, An. D. 1651. 
Novem. 19, 

JoANNES Mivrontus.” 
than the one in the 


The signature is larger 
& Q.” iv. 


printed copy of Aratus (see * N. 
459.), now also in the British Museum, but has a 
great similarity in the form of the letters. This 
Album contains also the autographs of the fol- 
lowing persons resident in London, Oxford, or 
Cambridge, in 1651: John Selden, James Ussher, 
Archbishop of Armagh, Francis Junius, Sir Wil- 
liam Petty, Jeremy Collier (recently Fellow of 
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ter to have been Junius, do not, I think, establish the 
authorship of the Duke of Portland; but they still render 


| it highly credible that the Duke of Portland must have 


we. Xvii, p. 139. 


St. John’s Coll. Cambr.), John Dury, John Rous 


(University Librarian, Oxford), Victorinus Byth- 
ner (Professor of Hebrew, Oxf.), Watkins, 
Thomas Smith, M.A. (of Ch. Ch. Cambr.), Abra- 
ham Wheloe (University Librarian, Cambridge), 
Edw. Dickenson (Fellow of Jesus Coll. Cambr.), 
Robert Austen (Fellow of King's Coll. Cambr.), 
and J. Sadler, F. Mappen. 


JUNIUS’ LETTERS. 


[ should be glad to learn the name of the 
individual alluded to in the following passage, 
which occurs in a note to the History of Ceylon, 
by Philalethes, A.M. Oxon. Philalethes was, I 
believe, the Rev. W. Bisset *, who accompanied 
Sir Robert Brownrigg when appointed governor 
of Ceylon, and published the above volume in 
1817. After speaking of Hugh Boyd, who, in 
1782, had been sent on a mission to the Court at 
Kandy, he alludes to that gentleman in the fol- 
lowing terms : — 

“ Mr. Boyd, who conducted the above-mentioned em- 
bassy, was a man of genius and talents, and has been 
believed by some, though I think without any suflicient 
reason, to have been the author of the celebrated Letters 
under the signature of Junius. During six vears and a 
half of a laborious literary life, from July, 1807, to De- 
cember, 1815, my attention was, on several occasions, 
called to the examination of this subject ; but I remember 
to have been much less impressed by the pretensions of 
Mr. Boyd, than by those of another ge ntleman whose name 
has been seldom mentioned durin « the discussion of this 
interesting point of literary curiosity. The letters which 
have been recently publishec i,* prov ing alate prime minis- 


[* In the Sodleian Catalogue this work is attributed to 
Robert Fellowes, M.A, of St. Mary Hall, Oxford.—Ep. } 


| his ministers ? 


Junius mutt have de 
Now no 


known who Junius was, and that 
rived some of his information from the duke. 


proof has been adduced to show that the duke himself 


had sufficient literary capacity for the authorship of the 
Letters; but there is certainly very strong presumptive 
evidence that at least some of them must have been writ- 
ten under his cognizance and inspection. Who then was 
the powerful agent, whose pen served to vindicate the 
claims of the duke, and to vility both the sovereign and 
Shall I invoke the names of C*t***t* 


L**** to reveal the disputed name? Ceylon, 


J. Emerson Tennent. 


[This was “Charles Lloyd,” of whom Dr. Parr wrote, 
“The writer of Junius was Mr. Lloyd, Secretary to 
George Grenville and brother to Philip Lloyd, De ‘an of 
Norwich. This will one day or other be generally ac- 
knowledged.” Lloyd’s claims have been supported at 
great length, and with considerable ingenuity, by the 
late EF. LH. Barker of Thetford, in his (1.) Claims af Sir 
P. Francis to the Auth ship of Junius’ Letters dis- 
proved; (2.) Some Eaquirs y into the Claims of the hide 


Charles L loyd, E: sq. to the Composition of them. London, 
1822, 
“ Who was Junius ?” Qe S. i. 185, 186, 187.)— 


As a note to W. W. J.’s paper, “ Who was Ju- 
nius,” [ send this scrap. 

W. W. J. particularly refers to the edition of 
Junius’s Letters, with Anecdotes of the Author, pub- 
lished in 1771, which was subsequently reprinted 
at Southampton, “ with the King’s Reply.” 

A copy of the above work (ed. 1771) belonged 
to the late Sir J. H. Rose; and the following note 
from it, in the baronet’s autograph, may appear 
of sufficient interest to warrant its preservation 
in *N.& Q”:— 

“ This particular volume was once for a short time in 
the last hands which might be supposed to have ever 
held it. George the Third was more than once my father's 
guest fora day or two at Weymouth ; both were early 
men, and they met one morning in the Library. The 
King said to my father: Mr. Rose, you have * Junius” ’; 
and he desired him to give it to him. My father sought 
it, and gave it to him. The King sought out a particular 
passage, doubled down the page, and carried the book 
away.” 

I think W. W. J.’s interesting paper may al- 
most as safely be regarded a list of those who have 
been, from time to time, identified with Junius, as 
an enumeration of the works which have appeared 
on the subject. Tooke, Boyd, General Lee, Chat- 
ham, Wilmot, Burke, Glover, De Lolme, Duke of 
Portland, Francis, Gibbon, Chesterfield, Sackville, 
Lloyd, Wray, Temple, and Rich, pass, like Shak- 
speare’s line of phantom kings, before the reader. 
Lord Holland, in his Memoirs of the Whig Party, 
states that George IIL. always regarded Lord 
Lovanporovucn, previously Mr. Wedderburn, and 
afterwards Lord Rosslyn, as Junius, I think 


| Lord Holland adds that King William IV. was 
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his informant. When George III. heard of Lord | 


Loughborough’s death, he exclaimed: “ He has 
not left a greater rogue behind him.” 

I remember meeting, some time since, in the 
Examiner for 1813 (p.431.), a letter offering to 
verify on oath, that a Mr. Lewitt had revealed the 
authorship on his death-bed, The letter may be 


a quiz, but there are persons whom it might | 


amuse to see it. J. Firz-Parrick. 


lished in 1797 (pp. 15, 16, 17.), speaking of the 
Papers of Junius, says : -— 

“ They were occasionally attributed to Lord Sackville, 
Rt. Hon. W. G. Hamilton, the Rt. Hon. Edmund Burke, 
John Dunning, and many others, but without the least 
ground or foundation in truth. . . . During their original 
publication the writer lived in Norfolk Street in the 
Strand; not in afiluent circumstances, but he did not 
write for pecuniary aid. 
an honourable family, and of Trinity College, Dublin. 
lle was at one time intended forthe army, and at another 
for the bar; but private circumstances prevented either 
taking place..... IIe frequently attended Parliament 


Ile was a native of Ireland, of | 


and the Courts in Westminster Hall, and sometimes he | 


committed to paper the speeches he had heard. ..... 
When the public discontents concerning the Middlesex 
election. . had abated, he ceased to write, which was 
about the close of the year 1771. Tlowever, towards the 
end of 1779, he resumed his pen, and wrote a number of 
political essays or letters, which he entitled The Whig. 
.... in the year 1791, he went to Madras with Lord 
Macartney, to whom he had been known in Ireland, and 
there he died.” 

Who was the person thus described? KR. G. T. 

{Hugh Macaulay Boyd, whose Miscellancous Works 
were published in two volumes in 1800, In the pre- 


liminary Memoir, the editor, Mr. Campbell, endeavoured | 
| ing the Queen’s secret as was every one else; and 


to prove that Boyd was Junius. Boyd's claim was after- 
wards advocated by Almon in the Preface to the edition 
of Junius’ Letters published by him in 1806. George 
Chalmers supported Boyd's claim in his Appendix to the 
Supplemental Apology for the Believers in the Shakspeare 
Papers, which he reprinted with new facts, &e. in 1817, 
and again with farther additions in 181%, under the title 
of The Author of Tanius ascertained, Ne, See “ N.& Q.” 
264 8. i. 185, 6.] 


SIR ROBERT WALPOLE AND QUEEN CAROLINE, 


No historical aneedote is better known than 
that of Sir Robert Walpole’s accidental discovery 
of the true nature of Queen Caroline's disease, 
which she took so much pains to conceal from the 
world. Horace Walpole is the authority for the 
story, the original version of which is in Lord 
Orford’s Reminiscences. Lord Orford says : — 

“Tt was great shrewdness in Sir Robert Walpole, who 
before her distemper broke out discovered her secret. On 
my mother’s death, who was of the Queen’s age, her Ma- 
jesty asked Sir Robert many physical questions; but he 
remarked that she oftenest reverted to a rupture, which 
had not been the illness of his wife. When he came home 


he said to me, ‘Now, Ilorace, I know by possession of 


| taken place. 
Almon, in the Ist volume of Anecdotes, pub- | I 
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what secret Lady Sundon has preserved such an asc 
ant over the (dueen.’ ” 

Though Walpole was but a youth when his 
mother died, and therefore not very likely to be 
made the depository of a secret so delicate and 
important, the story is cirenmstantial — even a 
conversation being remembered, and the exact 
words quoted. Nevertheless it is certain that no 
such discovery was made by Sir Robert, and that 
consequently no such conversation could have 
This, I think, is proved by the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter from Sir Robert to 
his brother Horace, written only three days be- 
fore the Queen's death, but nearly three months 
after the death of Lady Walpole. The letter will 
be found in Coxe's Life of Sir Robert Walpole 
(4to. edit. iii, 500.) : — 

“London, Tuesday, November loth, 1737, 
12 o'clock at noon, 

“'The queen was taken ill last Wednesday . .. It was 
explic itly declared and universally believed to be thi gout 
in her stomach . . . The case was thought so desperate 
that Sir Hans Sloane and Dr. Tulse were on Friday sent 
for, who totally despaired, Necessity ot last discovered 
and re vealed a secret which had been totally concealed and 
unknown, The queen had a rupture, which is now known 
not to have been a new accident. .... Dut will it ever 
be believed that a life of this importance (when there is 
no room for flattery) should be lost, or run thus near, by 
concealing human infirmities? ” 

The life of the Queen was of the utmost im- 
portance to Walpole, and if he had known of her 
disease since his wife died, he would of course 
have long before taken care to inform her phy- 
sicians of its true character; but it is evident from 
this extract, and the remainder of the letter, that 
Walpole had been as much in the dark concern- 


as much thrown into consternation at the sudden 
discovery, as the rest of his party. 
W. Mor Tuomas, 


ENGLISH MORALS IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 

I have often thought of bringing before the 
notice of the readers of “N. & Q.” a statement 
made by Bishop Goodman of Gloucester, which I 
have not seen anywhere except in Newcome’s 
Memoir of Dean Goodman. ‘That writer says: 
“In the Library of Trin. Coll. Camb. there is 
Poutificale Romanum, impress. MDCXXV11., some- 
time Godfrey Goodman's own book.” And, after 
giving a copy of some manuscript notes which the 
Bishop had written on a spare leaf at the be- 
ginning of the book, he adds (Appendix TT, sig. y, 
for the Appendix is not paged) : — 

“Upon another blane leaf, at the end of the 
book, is this Note in his own hand : — 

“¢T was Parson of Stapleford Abbots in Essex, 

A.D. 1607, where I continued neer 13 years. Then 


» 
» 
| 
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I was Parson of West Ildesley in Berks, where I 
continued near 30 years; and in neither of my 
parishes (I prayse God for it) I had (1°) not a 


beggar. (2°) Not an Ale house. (3°) Not a 
suite in law. (4°) Not a quarrell. (5°) Nota 
spenthrift. (6°) In the cule dayes noe labour- 


ing man ever wanted a dayes worke. (7°) On 
the Sunday noe poor man dined at his owne 
Howse, but was ever invited. (8°) Noe man was 
ever presented for fornication, or any great crime. 
(9°) Noe murder, robbery, or Felonie ever com- 
mitted in the Parish. (10°) Noe man ever came 
to a violent death. (11°) I never had any houses 
burnt in my Parish. (12°) I never had two men 
that dyed of the plague in my parishes, until M* 
Newbery had his sequestration, and then a plague 
came, and a fire burnt all my Parish in effect, and 
when I[ gave him orders ther, he brought the small 
pox there. 
Signed] Goprr. Goopman, Glouc'’” 
I do not know what may have been the popula- 
tion of Stapleford Abbots and of West Ildesley 
respectively in the days of Bishop Goodman; but 
I see that the Clergy List for 1856 assigns to the 
former place 492, and to the latter 406 inhabitants. 
The statement seems to me to be well worthy of 
consideration, and one which it is almost as hard 
to believe as to disbelieve. S. R. Marrranp. 


THE CHAPEL ROYAL HYMNS, AND HINTS FOR THE 
HISTORY OF ENGLISH HYMNODY, 


Metrical psalms and metrical hymns are not to 
be classed together, and although Dr. Richard 
Watson inveighed against “ the sacrilegious use of 
metrical psalms,” and John Muirhead and others 
have written sharply on the metrical psalter of 


Isaac Watts, no scholar has denounced the use of | 
The celebrated Keach and Marlowe | 


the hymn. 
controversy was rather a question who should 
sing, than what should be sung; and although 
Bradbery, when compelled to use Watts’s hymns 
against his inclination, insisted on announcing 
“ Let us sing one of Dr. Watts’s whims,” it was 
the dislike rather to the specimen than the genus. 


The history of British psalmists has been well | 


done by Mr. Holland, but as yet there is no 
history of English hymns, for the little work by 
Mr. Gadsby can hardly claim that distinction. 
Mr. Blew, in his recent work on Hymns and 
Hymnbooks, has, with his usual erudition, pointed 
out the sources of the hymn. The hymnbook of 
the English gentleman would be, as a matter of 


course, the hymnbook of his forefathers; and | 


unless he could find better, this he would be in no 
hurry to resign. The publications by Norman, 
Chambers, Christie, Marriott, Trench, Newman, 
Neale, Caswell, and Blew, have put our ances- 
tors’ church songs in the foremost place, and as a 


whole the modern hymnbook is a sad affair in 
comparison with the old hymnbook. 

It is generally supposed that the hymn went out 
of the church on the appearance of our Prayer- 
book, but a reference to the words of the music 
sung in the Chapel Royal shows that the fact is 
not so with respect to the order before the 
Sovereign. The work of James Clifford in the 
reign of Charles II. contains some very curious 
and unknown hymns, the authorship of which 
would be an interesting inquiry, and so also by 
what means, and by whom, they were excluded 
from the later editions of the Words book. The 
last edition edited by Dr. Charles Wesley has 
them not, nor does the preface allude to them, 
although they are far more in character with the 
hymns of Charles Wesley, his grandfather, than 
anything of the kind now in the book. 

Our early Orariums and Tudor office manuals 
will offer specimens of English hymns, and after 
these the different works on “ Private Devotion,” 
such as those by Cosin, Wm. and John Austin, 
Sir George Wheler, Dr. George Hickes, Nicholas 
Ferrar, and others. Nor must George Wither be 
forgotten. There is a rare hymnbook, entitled, 
“ Lyra Davidica; a collection of Songs and 
Hymns, partly new composed, partly translated 
from the High German and Latin tunes.” This 
appeared with the music in 1708, and as it con- 
tains our Easter Hymn tune, it is manifest Dr. 
Worgan can no longer be thought the composer of 
this bold melody. 

‘he Foundry-books of the Wesleys and the 
Watts and Lady Huntingdon collections were the 
stock books until the appearance of those by Wil- 
liams and Jones of Southwark. But mention 
should be made of those strange medleys the 
metrical Songs for the Magdalen, of which some 
of the editions are very curious and remarkable. 

The list of our hymn-makers is a long one, and 
| I subjoin the names of those whose compositions 
| form the contents of two modern hymnbooks 
| now in considerable use : — 

Adams, Addison, Ainslie, Bradbery, Balfour, 
| Berridge, Bowring, Boyce, Barbauld, Burn, Bur- 
der, Barton, Bathurst, Bowles, Beddome, Bulmer, 
Blackmore, Beck, Boden, Brewer, Browne, Carr, 
Cowper, Collyer, Cawood, Campbell, Clark, Crut- 
tenden, Cottle, Cennick, Cobbin, Cotterill, Conder, 
De Courcy, De Fleury, Dale, Doddridge, Drum- 
mond, Davies, Doane, Duncan, Dryden, Deacon, 
Edmeston, Evans, Francis, Fawcett, Fry, Ford, 
Fountain, Glenelg, Grinfield, Gerhard, Greville, 
Gilbert, Greene, Gibbons, Gregg, Giles, Groser, 
Heber, Horne, Hart, Haweis, Hawksworth, Ham- 
| mond, Hodgson, Hemans, Hyde, R. Hill, Huie, 
| Heginbotham, Jesse, Ken, Keble, Kelly, Kirk- 
ham, Logan, Lawson, Lyte, Leech, Longford, 
Madan, Milman, Merrick, Morell, Mason, March, 
Masters, Mackay, Marriott, Maxwell, Mont- 


| 
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gomery, Medley, Newton, Noel, Needham, Nor- 


man, Oliver, Opie, Pope, Pearce, Perronett, Pea- | 


cock, Pratt, Raffles, Ryland, Reed, Rees, Russell, 
Roscommon, Rippon, Robinson, Steele, Scott, 


Southey, Strachan, Stennett, Serle, Stogden, | 


Swain, Shrubsole, Sigourney, Straphan, Slatter, 


Searle, Stallybrass, Sutton, Saffery, Sweetner, | 


Tate, Thompson, Taylor, Turner, Urwick, Voke, 
HI. K. White, Williams, C. Wesley, J. Wesley, 
Wallin, Watts, Wardlaw, Waterbury, and Young. 
There is a curious anecdote connected with the 
hymn, 
“ Beyond the glittering starry sky,” 
the joint production of the brothers Berridge ; the 
elder was a preacher under Wesley, the younger 
a humble porter. The elder called on his brother 
to request him to take a letter to some friend, and 
the porter pleaded a negative, for he was making 
a hymn. “ ‘That's my business,” said the preacher ; 
“ you take the letter, and I will finish the hymn.” 
It was so settled, and the preacher took up at the 
fourth verse. On the return of his brother the 
hymn was not finished, the preacher stumbling 
at the last verse. “ Oh! I have that ready,” said 
the brother, and added the quatrain, 
“ They brought His chariot from above, 
To bear Him to His throne; 
Clapp’d their triumphant wings and cried, 
The glorious work is done.” 
[ think Southey somewhere remarks that the 
hymn by Charles Wesley, 
“ Stand the omnipotent decree,” 
is one of the finest lyrics in our language. Nor 
is the noble hymn, 
“ The God of Abraham praise,” 


written by a very humble man of the name of 
Oliver, much its inferior. 

One word as to the foreign hymns. Although 
Arevalo, Clichtovie, Cassander, ‘Tommasi, Guyet, 
and Daniel give the old; De Vintemille, D’Or- 
leans de la Motte, De Lavergne de Tressan the 
new (see Mr. Blew’s work), yet there is room for 
a little volume showing when and whence came 
the new hymns into the different dioceses, their 
authors and authority. To these might be added 
the out-door semi-secular hymns of the fourteenth 
century, and the quasi-comic carols of the fif- 
teenth. H. J. Gauntrerr. 


Minor Notes. 


Caution against sending Ancient Coins by Post.— 
Never send ancient coins by post. If lost there is 
no redress. For all the purposes of inquiry the 
following plan may be adopted. 

Carefully take an impression of the coin in 
sealing-wax. When the sealing-wax is perfectly 
cool, warm, by immersion in boiling water, a piece 
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of thin gutta percha, a little larger than the coin; 
press this down on the wax, and the result will be 
a copy in relief, which may be sent by post with 
perfect safety. J. Y. AKERMAN. 


Richard Savage.— Mr. Tuomas, in a Note to 
the first of his articles on “ Richard Savage” in 
“N. & Q.” (2°°S. vi. 364.), tells us that the house 
in which the Countess of Macclesfield’s child — 
the alleged Richard Savage —was born “ stood 
at the southern corner of Fox Court in Gray's Inn 
Lane;” and he adds, “the other corner is, I 
think, still an alehouse with the sign of the Fox." 
I have, after reading Mr. Tuomas’s articles, paid 
a visit to the spot, and I find that there is still an 
alehouse or public house at the northern corner 
of the court in Gray's Inn Lane, but its sign is 
“the Havelock Arms.” I learnt, however, on in- 
quiry at the bar, that the house had only changed 
its sign nine months ago, up to which time it was 
still called the Fox. It is a modern built house, 
but no doubt adopted the sign of its predecessor. 
As this house helps us to fix the precise locality 
of the Countess’s hiding-place, these facts may be 
worth recording before the little fox-head, still 
over the doorway, is removed, and the old sign 
forgotten. Gray's Inn. 


St. Thomas the Apostle.—Osorius says that when 
Martin Alonzo de Sousa was Viceroy, some brazen 
tables were brought to him inscribed with un- 
usual characters, which were explained by a 
learned Jew, and imported that St. Thomas had 
built a church at Meliapore. And by an account 
sent to Cardinal Henrico by the Bishop of Cochin, 
in 1562, when the Portuguese repaired the ancient 
chapel of St. Thomas, there was found a stone 
cross, with several characters upon it which the 
Portuguese antiquaries could not interpret ; till 
at last a Bramin translated it, that, in the reign 
of Sagem, St. Thomas was sent by the Son of 
God, whose disciple he was, to teach the law of 
heaven in India; that he built a church, and was 
killed by a Bramin at the altar. E. H. A. 


Curious Charge of Treason. — Most of your 
readers are no doubt acquainted with the story of 
Walter Walker, a publican, being indicted under 
Edward IV. on a charge of high treason, for say- 
ing he would make his son “ Heir to the Crown,” 
meaning his inn so called. In looking over Mrs. 
Green's third volume of Calendar of State Papers, 
p- 489., I find a somewhat similar attempt to 
found a charge on a like perversion of words in 
King James's time, which you will perhaps think 
worth recording in “N. & Q.” One Woolridge 
accused Sandis, a constable, with concealing “trea- 
sonable words spoken by Wm. Lavor, who, in a 
drunken quarrel with James King, declared he 
would kill him if he could get at him; which 
words Woolridge pretended to mean he would 
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kill King James, and aceused Sandis for not re- 
porting them.” ‘The Grand Jury, however, were 
wise and honest enough to throw out the bill. 
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Epwarp Foss. | 


Publishers’ Catalogues.—1 purchased at a stall, 


a few days ago, an interesting volume. It is a 
copy of Parnell’s Poems, edited by Pope, and pub- 
lished by Bernard Lintot, 1726. Its chief charm 
to me is in having the autograph and book-plate 
of Mary Lady Hervey : — 
“ Youth’s youngest daughter, sweet Lepell.” 

But it contains at the end a catalogue of all the 
books published by Bernard Lintot, with their 
original prices. This catalogue extends over two 
sheets, or 32 pages. It has struck me that a most 
useful and valuable book might be made by bind- 


ing up the various catalogues of the old publishers, | 


frequently found at the end of their books, and 
indexing them. Such a volume would be of ex- 
treme use to literary men, and throw light on 
many a point in literary history. 
to commence this plan, and I trust that some of 
the readers of “N. & Q.” may find it also an 
amusing occupation. Many a neglected odd yo- 
lume would supply materials, and the butterman 
only deprived of a leaf or so. R. I. 


Sion College. — Upon the recovery of George 
IIL., in 1789, the librarian and others connected 
with Sion College were at a loss what device, or 
motto, to select for the illumination of the build- 
ing, when the following happy choice was made 
by a worthy divine from the Book of Psalms: 
« Sion hal of it, and was glad.” Gy Be 


Queries. 
FIRST EDITION OF Cowper's “ TABLE TALK.” 


The first edition of Cowper's Table Talk, and 
other poems, was published in one octavo volume, 
in 1782, with the following title : — 

“ Poems by William Cowper, of the Inner Temple, Esq. 
London: printed for J. Johnson, No. 72. St. Paul’s Church- 
yard. 1782.” 

There are, also, upon the title-page mottoes from 
Virgil and Caraccioli, which I need not transcribe. 

After some copies of this work had been issued, 
a very important alteration was made in the poem 
entitled “ Expostulation.” Twenty-four lines were 
omitted by Cowper, and other lines, newly written 
for the occasion, were substituted. This altera- 
tion occasioned the cancellation of a leaf, being 
that on which were printed the pages 123. and 
124. The substituted leaf of course bears the 
same pagination; but so far as regards those 
twenty-four lines, is totally dissimilar in substance. 

There are in existence probably many copies of 
this book as it was first published, but T have not 


I intend myself | 
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yet been able to light upon one. I possess a copy, 
and have seen several others, which contain the 


| substituted leaf, but have searched in vain for a 


copy which contains that leaf which was cancelled. 

Is it in the power of any of your readers to 
assist me, either by directing me to a copy in any 
public or private library, or by lending mea copy, 
for a brief period, for the purpose of collation? I 
have not, I should state, been able to discover a 
copy in the library of the British Museum. 

I want the book in order to correct the text of 
a new edition of Cowper's Works, and shall feel 
myself much indebted to anyone who is kind 
enough to assist me. Southey had access to a 
copy, and has printed the cancelled lines, but I 
doubt the perfect accuracy of his transcript. 

Joun Bruce. 

5. Upper Gloucester Street, Dorset Square. 

P.S. I may add that the several copies of the 
edition of 1782 may be distinguished by reference 
to the third line of page 123. In the copies as 
first issued, which is the book I want to see, that 
line will be found to stand thus: — 

« TIast thou admitted with a blind, fond trust,” 

In the copies which contain the substituted pas- 
sage, the third line stands : — 

“Hast thou, when Heaven has cloath’d thee with dis- 
grace,” 

I should be willing to purchase a copy of the 
book as first issued at a fair price. 


Hlinor Queries. 


J. Gailhard. — Could you give me any infor- 
mation about J. Gailhard, Gent.? He wrote a 
work on The Present State of the Republick of 
Venice, 1669. It is dedicated to “The Right 
Hon’'* Sir John Trevor, one of His Majesties 
Principal Secretaries of State.” In the preface 
he states : — 

“And also I am obliged to answer a challenge I re- 
ceived from some persons of Note, to perform a condi- 
tional kind of promise I made in my book of The Present 
State of Italy, in the place where I treat of this Republick 
to give a Relation of it,” &c. &e. 

There is alsb a work by J. Gailhard, Character 
of Socinianism, 1699, 8vo. Are these works by 
the same author? Any account of the life and 
writings of J. Gailhard will greatly oblige 

Bevater-ApiMe. 


Napier, Charles James and W. F. Portraits. — 
What portraits of either of the above brothers are 
in print or lithograph ? Vryan Ruecep. 


“ Zaw and Lawyers.” — A facetious and some- 
what satirical friend of mine the other day pre- 
sented me with a little book of the above title, 
saying I should find it extremely useful as well 
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as entertaining. ‘The volume is a goodly 12mo. of 
269 pages, and its full title is as follows : — 

“The Law and Lawyers laid Open, in Twelve Visions. 
To which is added, Plain Truth, in Three Dialogues be- 
tween Truman, Skinall, Dryboots, three Attorneys, and 
Season, a Bencher. London, 1737.” 

It is dedicated to Lord Hardwicke, Chief Jus- 
tice of the King’s Bench, and the Visions carry 
the author to the judgment-seat of Minos, acus, 
and Rhadamanthus, before whom are brought 
lawyers of all degrees, and their deeds in the flesh 
canvassed. Out of the thousands that appear, 
comprehending judges, serjeants, barristers, at- 
tornies, solicitors, and bailiffs, the author shows 
his charity by not recording the acquittal of more | 
than one attorney and two barristers; a result 
which leaves but little hope for us, the members 
of the profession at the present day. 

Without discussing the fairness of his verdict, 
it is evident that the author, in many of his pic- 
tures, has represented real portraits, though dis- 
torted in the painting. My question therefore is, 
whether any of your correspondents, who know 
the book, can identify any of the persons? and 
tell who is the writer that thus defiles his own 
nest ? Causipicus. | 


General Vallancey's “ Green Book,” or Trish 
Historical Library. — In the Catelogue of General 
Vallancey's sale, after his death, this book is thus 
described : — 

“This curious and invaluable MS. contains an account 
of every book or tract that has been discovered relative to 
Ireland, printed or otherwise; also a variety of matter on 
ecclesiastical affairs, and the ancient records; it is all in 
the General’s handwriting, engaged him constantly for 
eight years, and he was adding to it to the last. ‘It is 
alphabetically arranged, and through it is a vast deal of 
Irish, where necessary. It the most valuable 
MSS. on Irish atfuirs extant.” 

At the sale this work was bought by the Secre- 
tary to the Commissioners of Public Reeords, for 
the use of the Board, at an outlay of 1132. 15s. 
IIas it ever been printed ? M. C. 


Heir of John Baliol. — Blackstone, in his Com- 
mextaries (vol. i. p. 208.), observes that King 
James I. “united in his person every possible 
claim by hereditary right to the English as well as 
Scottish throne, being the heir both of Egbert and 
William the Conqueror.” I apprehend this is laid 
down far too broadly; for, however true it may be 
that James was the heir of William the Con- 
queror, it would be hard to show that James's 


Is one ol 


| ancestor, Robert Bruce, had a better title than 


Howell's Familiar Letters; Cabala, or Mysteries 
of State; Scrinia Sacra, a Supplemeut of the Ca- 
ba, — Can any correspondent of “ N. & Q.” im- 
part information respecting the authors, or rather 
compilers, of these volumes, and suggest from | 
what sources the letters were derived? 5S. M.S. 


Gipsey Surnames. — Permit me through your 
pages to inquire whether the surnames adopted by 
various gipsey clans have passed under Mr, 
Lower's attention? At p. 165. of Hoyland’s work 
on the gipsies, he states from reports received in 
answer to his inquiries through various counties: 

“The most common names gmong the gipsies are 
Smith, Cooper, Draper, Taylor, Bosswel, Lee, Lovell, 
Loversedge, Allen, Mansfield, Glover, Williams, Carew, 
Martin, Stanley, Buckley, Plunkett, Corrie.” 

It seems an interesting inquiry how, and when, 
these names, some of them associated with our 
noble families, were adopted by this peculiar race. 
It has been considered such originally designated 
the various clans or bodies frequenting the estates 
of individuals of these names. S. M.S. 


Madame de la Motte. — Madame de la Motte, 
who was implicated in the “affaire du Collier,” 
lived for a long time in London, and was killed by 
a fall out of a window in trying to escape an arrest 
for debt. Can any of your readers inform me — 
1. In what street she lived and died? 2. What 


has become of her papers? 3. The titles of some 
works giving particulars about her ? 
Mémoires and her life written by herself. 
died Aug. 23, 1791. 
King William's College, 
Isle of Man. 


I have her 
She | 


Henri van Laun, 


| feet in length, 


John Baliol, Bruce’s competitor for the Scottish 
throne, to be considered the heir of Egbert. Can 


| any of your readers point out who would be en- 


titled to claim as Baliol’s representative, if the 
right of succession were an open question at the 
present day ? R. 


Siege of Basing House.—The following state- 
ment occurs in Peters’ Letter to the Parliament 
relating the taking of Basing House by Crom- 
well. The letter is quoted in Sprigg’s England's 
Recovery :— 

“But among those that were slain, one of their officers, 
lying on the ground, seeming so exceeding tall, was 
measured, and from his great toe to his crown was nine 


E. F. D. C. 

Tax on Advertisements.—In 1712 a tax was 
first imposed on advertisements: what was its 
amount at that date, and when was it increased to 
3s. 6d. ? ADVERTISER. 


What is Goof ?—The word occurs in The State 
Sickness, London, 1795. The constitution being 
given over by the regular practitioners, the quacks 
are called in: 

“While P. and W. trembling stand aloof, 
Inflated Berke stands up with pills of goof; 
Pellets of dirty paper to the eye, 
But certin cures for all but those who die.” 
A note says “oof,” see Kampher. H. E. A. 


Thomas Pike, Sheriff of London, — The church 


| of St. Bartholomew in the City of London, which 


was pulled down to enlarge the avenues to the 
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new Royal Exchange, was built mainly at the 
charge of Thomas Pike, Sheriff of London, in 1410, 
whose ancestor, Nicolas Pike, was sheriff in 1332. 
Can any of your readers, having access to the cor- 
poration records, state of what City company they | 
were freemen, and from what county they came? 
ARcuirectT. 


English Clay Pipes.—Searching through the back | 
volumes of “ N. & Q.” for information upon early | 
English clay pipes, I find Mr. W. J. B. Smrrn’s | 
communication (1* S. ix. 546.) to have proved the | 
induction of a host of others, not upon the articles 
to which he called attention, but to the practice 
of smoking. As, however, I believe your valuable | 
Ss circulates among many who have col- | 
ected the utensils themselves, I wish to inquire | 
whether nothing more has been elicited relative 
to the Hunt family? no less than three members 
of which would appear to have been among our 
earliest national pipe-makers. Their names, al- 
though apparently most frequent upon pipes in 
the south-west of England, are occasionally found 
in far-distant places, and the occurrence of such 
in Ireland seems to point to their importation into 
that country nearly three centuries ago. Any of 
your readers furnishing me with a list of pipe- 
potters’ names (or initials, where such only occur) 
upon pipes met with in their localities, or in public 
collections, will be welcome to my own in return. 

H. Ecroyp Sira. 

Belle Vue, Claughton, Birkenhead. 


Armorial Query.—I have a small silver escut- 
cheon on the top of an old box, which, if cor- 
rectly engraved, stands thus: Argent, a chevron 
g. between 3 fleurs-de-lys (2 and 1) of the second. 
Crest. A griffin passant. Motto, “ Dieu mon port.” 

I cannot find the coat amongst the list of those 
containing fleurs-de-lys in “ N. & Q.” Ishould be 
very glad to know to whom it belongs. 

C. W. Bincuam. 


HMinor Queries with Answers. 


Deptford. —On Sept. 26, 1670: — 


“ Captain Pierce, late Capt. of His Majesty’s ship the 
Saphire, together with his Lieutenant, were, according to 
the Sentence of the Court Marshal, executed on board the 
Dragon, near Deptford.” — London Gazette, No. 508. 


What was the offence ? 
Atrrep Joun Dunkin. 


[The “Saphire” was unfortunately lost on 31 Mar. 
1670, on the coast of Sicily, through the default and 
cowardice of Capt. John Pierce and his lieutenant Andrew 
Logan, who, upon the approach of four sail, supposed to 
be Turkish men-of-war, ordered the ship to run from 
them, contrary to the persuasion of the master and pur- 
ser, who wished them to fight. The court-martial was 
held on board the “ Bezan,” on Sept. 16, 1670: Sir Jere- 
miah Smith was president of the court.—London Gazette, 
No, 505. ] 


| lished in 1850. 


Rev. H. F. Lyte. —Could you oblige me with 
some account of the Rev. H. F. Lyte, who edited 
the Poems of Henry Vaughan? What are the 
titles of Mr. Lyte’s poetical works, published and 
unpublished ? His Life and Remains were pub- 
R. Ineuis. 


{Henry Francis Lyte was born at Kelso on June 1, 
1753, and entered Trinity College, Dublin, in 1812, where 
he obtained a scholarship. In 1815 he took orders, and 
obtained the curacy of Taghinon in Ireland; but subse- 
quently removed to the more genial clime of South Devon, 
where he held for a year or two the curacy of Charlton, 
near Kingsbridge, which eventually led him to take 
charge of the new church at Lower Brixham. His bio- 
grapher informs us, that “during the hours spent in his 
extensive library, the formation of which had been for 
years his favourite recreation, he had made a large ac- 
quaintance with the writings of the Fathers, and the 
earlier divines of the Anglican Church; having, by his 
wide bibliographical research, enriched his stores with 
most of the best editions of the Fathers, and also accumu- 
lated a rare and valuable collection of the works of the 
Nonjurors, for whose quaint, severe, yet simple style, he 
possessed a peculiar relish, and hack at one time, partially 
prepared for publication a new edition of their writings, 
with a history of their chief men and their times.” Mr. 
Lyte died at Nice on the 20th Nov. 1847, and a simple 
marble cross in the English cemetery at that place fitly 
marks the last earthly resting-place of this amiable and 
gifted man. In 1833 Mr. Lyte published a volume of 
Poems, chiefly Religious, 8vo. His Remains consist of a 
Prefatory Memoir, Poems, Early Poems, and Sermons. 
His extensive library was sold by Southgate and Barrett 
in July, 1849.] 


Cawood's New Testament. —I shall feel obliged 
by a short collation of the New Testament title- 
page of the 1569, 4to. Bible, Cranmer’s edition, 
printed by J. Cawood. .S. M. 


[1 have two editions of Cranmer’s Bible printed by 
J. Cawood, small pot 4to., 1569. One ends on folio 132. 
¥ The ende of the newe Testament, with a large wood- 
cut on the reverse —the other on the same folio, but 
numbered in error 128. The ende of the new Testamente 
within a border, with the same woodcut on the reverse, 
followed by two leaves of table on the reverse of the 
second leaf, “Imprinted at London in Powles Church- 
yarde by Jhon Cawood, Printer to the Quenes Maiestie,” 
within a border. The title-page to the New Testament 
is exactly the same in each, and somewhat difficult to de- 
scribe. It is in a square tablet, sitting on which there is 
a young angel on the left with a trumpet, and on the 
right another reading. In the centre, “ The newe Testa- 
ment in English, tran-slated after the Greeke, — conteyning 
these bookes.” The list of books in blackletter in columns, 
excepting lines three and four. Under the list 1569; re- 
verse blank.—G, Orror. 


Monograph.—This is a new term, frequently 
used now, but not to be found in Johnson's Dic- 
tionary ; though that contains monogram, explained 
as a cipher. By the context of the passages in 
which it occurs, monograph would seem to mean a 
treatise on a single subject. Is that the true de- 
finition of the word ? Srv1ires. 


[ This word occurs in Webster’s Dictionary : —“ Mono- 
GRAPH, n. Gr. wovos, sole, and ypadn, description. An 
account or description of a single thing or class of things; 
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as, a monograph of violets in botany; a monograph of an 
Egyptian mummy.” ] 

“ The Rood of Northen.” — An explanation of 
these words, which I find in Froude’s History of 
England (vol. ii. p. 44.), would much oblige 


W. W. | 


[The volume of Miscellanies, shortly to be published by 
the Camden Society, contains a “London Chronicle,” 
edited by Mr. C. Hopper, in which this rood is twice 
mentioned. The original MS. has the reading “ Northor,” 
but a later hand has written above the text “ Northdor.” 
This explanation agrees with the context of the passage 
in Froude’s History : “Opposite the platform, over the 
north door of the cathedral [St. Paul's], was a great 
crucifix — a famous image, in those days called the Rood 
of Northen; and at the foot of it, inside a rail, a fire was 


burning, with the sinful books, the Tracts and Testa- | 


ments, ranged round it in baskets, waiting for the execu- 
tion of sentence.” ] 


Replies. 
CARLETON'’S MEMOIRS. 
(2™ vi. 392.) 

Your correspondent 8 states that he is desirous 
of knowing whether the original edition of these 
Memoirs, published in 1728, bore on its title- 
page the name of the author ? 

That title-page varies from later ones. The Earl 
of Peterborough is not named in it. The book is 
entitled, 

“ The Military Memoirs of Capt. George Carleton from 


the Dutch War, 1672, in which he served, to the conclu- | 


sion of the Peace at Utrecht, 1713,” &c. &e. 

The title-page at length will be found in Wil- 
son’s Memoirs of De Foe, vol. iii. p. 589. 

This edition is scarce, and some years ago a 
copy of it was not to be found in the British 
Museum. It will be seen that Carleton’s name 


does not exactly appear as the author, nor has | 


the title, as in those of the later editions, the 
words “ written by himself” appended to it. 

Bis disposed to think that the author of the 
Memoirs and the Rev. Lancelot Carleton, A.M., 


sometime Rector of Padworth in Berkshire, | 


were one and the same person. The difference 
in the Christian names would go far to prove the 
contrary ; but there appears to be other evidence 


that the soldier and the divine were distinct indi- | 


viduals, 

The registers at Padworth have been obligingly 
searched, at my request, by the present Rector, 
for any information that would throw light on his 
predecessor Lancelot Carleton. He states, what, 
alas! is too frequently the case, that they had been 
very negligently kept: two entries only connected 
with the name were found, viz., one of the burial 
of Lancelot Carleton, October 13th, 1730, and of 
a son Christopher on May 19th, 1726. 

I have since obtained the date of Lancelot 
Carleton’s institution to the rectory from the 


| Bishop of Salisbury’s Registry, and find that it 

occurred on December 14th, 1715. Now if 
| George Carleton was engaged in martial affairs 
| until 1713, we can scarcely suppose that he could 
| have taken holy orders, and have been instituted 
| to a living, in the very short period of two years. 
| Several years ago, when seeking to ascertain 
how far this work was genuine, and whether 
Capt. Carleton or Defoe was the author —the 
Memoirs having been attributed by many to the 
latter*—I was glad to find that so judicious a 
writer as the present Lord Stanhope, who kindly 
corresponded with me very fully on the subject, 
concurred in thinking that if Defoe had any share 
in the work, it was simply in the arrangement of 
Carleton’s papers. 

Its authenticity, both as respects the author 
himself and the transactions which he records, 
appear unquestionable. Lord Stanhope, in his 
Ilistory of the War of the Succession in Spain, 
speaks of Capt. G. Carleton as one of the officers 
in Lord Peterborough’s expedition, and he adds : 

“ Carleton has left us a plain soldier-like narrative of 
what he saw and heard; the most valuable, perhaps, be- 
cause the most undoubtedly faithful and important of all 
our materials for this war.”—P. 133. 


Lord Stanhope observed that the internal evi- 
' dence of authenticity is extremely strong in these 
Memoirs; it could searcely be conceived how 
much this impression was strengthened by com- 
paring them with MSS. in his possession. 

Lord Stanhope found the following document 
amongst the papers of his ancestor General Stan- 
hope, which confirms the identity of Carleton, and 
his connexion with the war.{ 

“ A List of English Officers taken Prisoners at Denia, 1708. 

“ Gen, Svmors’ Regiment.—Lieut. Ralph Kineson. 

“ Gen. Wills’s Regiment.—Capt. Hugh Pallicer; Lieut. 
Nudegett. 

“ Maj.-Gen. Ho!t’s Regiment. — Lieut. Thos. Mecer. 

“ Brigadier Burr's Regiment.—Lieut. Jam. Fade. 

“Of the Traine of Artillery.—Capt. Carltone; Lieut. 
Diller.” 

“ Copied from the Original Paper 
Nor, 2), 1832.” 


| This siege of Denia was so petty a one that it 


| * “J believe it is now pretty generally believed that 
| Carleton’s Memoirs were among the numberless fabri- 
cations of Defoe; but in this case, as in that of his Cava- 
lier, he no doubt had before him the rude journal of some 
officer who had really served in the campaigns described 
with such an inimitable air of truth.” — Lockhart’s Life 
of Sir Walter Scott, p. 172. 

+ Carleton’s expressions, when dedicating his work to 
Lord Wilmington, speak the language of truth and sin- 
cerity. “I leave the World to judge of my deserts. 
These Memoirs are not set forth by any fictitious stories, 
| nor embellished with rhetorical flourishes; plain truth is 
| certainly most becoming the character of an old soldier.” 
|  t Lord S. says that Carleton, “on whose plain and 
| honest Memoirs he had so often relied, was sent to San 


Clemente, in La Mancha, where he lived at large on his 
parole, during the remainder of the war.”—P, 259, 
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is not even alluded to by most historical writers 
of that time. 

With respect to his descent, Carleton says, 
“ An old soldier I may truly call myself, and my 
family allows me the title of a gentleman.” In 
the preface to Sir Walter Scott's edition of the 
Memoirs, the author is stated to have been “ born 
at Ewelme in Oxfordshire, descended from a 
noble and honourable family.” ‘The registers 
both of that parish and of the neighbouring one 
of Swincombe were searched, at my request, by 
my late friend Dr. Bliss, but without success. 
Dr. Bliss communicated to me the following 
notes, which may direct searches in other quar- 
ters, and assist in ascertaining the paternity of 
Carleton. The registry of Brightwell, where 
Carleton may have been baptized, will be exa- 
mined : — 

“ From some MS. church notes of Baldwin Brightwell, 
co. Oxon. in Bodley. 

“ Here resteth the Bodies of John Carleton, Esq., and 
Joyce his wife, which John was the first of the name, 
owner and lord of this towne, and came from Walton 
upon Thames in the countie of Surre. They had issue v 
Sonnes, as Anthony, George, William, John. John died 
unmarried at Bolonia de Gracia in Itali, and Edward; 
Daughters iiii Anne married to Rowland Lytton; Kathe- 
rine to Fraunces Blunte Esqt brother to Lord Montjoy. 
Mabell, and Jane married to Erasmus Gainsford, Esq. 

*“ Among Dr. Rawlinson’s MSS. in the Bodleian is a 
life of Mrs. Mary Carleton by Samuel Crisp. The afore- 
said Mary was daughter of Dr. Crisp and Mary Wilson. 
In 1647 she married Mr. John Carleton, a merchant ad- 
venturer, with whom she lived upwards of 23 years, 
bearing tu him 17 children. She died Jan, 29, 1670.” 

The Catalogue of De Foe’s writings given by 
Mr. Walter Wilson, though not regarded by him 
as complete, contains not less than 210 different 
works. We leave to De Foe, what he justly 
merits, undying fame—the undisputed authorship 
of perhaps the most popular book in our language ; 
and we claim for the gallant officer the rightful 
ownership of the faithful narrative of his profes- 
sional life of which he has been too often de- 
prived. J. WH. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Gorcn, as if two wrongs could make a right, finds 
fault with Mr. Bagster’s edition of Tyndale’s New 
Testament; and finds it “ by no means a pleasant 
task,” because “ the reprint of this unique volume 
was edited by Mr. Orror himself in 1836,” and 
“ that it abounds in inaccuracies.” His assertion 
that I edited the reprint is incorrect. This unique 
volume was entirely reprinted when I first saw 
it. Mr. Bagster requested me to write a short 
memoir of the translator to prefix to the book, 
which I did con amore, and for that alone I am 
answerable, The first three paragraphs of the 
Advertisement were written by me, the last two 
by Mr. Bagster; and it being a mixed produc- 
tion, it was not signed. Had Mr. B. added a 
note stating that, to render the volume more 
generally useful, all evident misprints were cor- 
rected ; that all words contracted were reprinted 
at full length, and that capitals were used in 
surnames, no fault could have been found with 
it. Mr. Bagster states on the title-page that it is 
“ reprinted verbatim,” and he appears to have 
been fully justified in that statement. Had he 
put into my hands the text to edit, it should 
have been as accurate a facsimile as the art of 
printing could have produced, and as an anti- 
quary, but not a general reader, could have de- 
sired. 

With regard to the almost incredible number 
of 261 errors in Mr. Anderson's attempt to re- 
print literally forty-six lines from Tyndale and 
Coverdale, Mr. Gorcn does not deny the fact, 
but says, “ that Mr. Anderson's inaccuracies relate 


principally to the spelling of words, and do not 


Your correspondent 8 has not carried his re- | 


searches on the subject of the Carletons quite far 
enough. Allow me to suggest to him that if he 
could refer to the Biographical Dictionaries of 
Chalmers, Gorton, or Watkins, he would learn 
something more about Sir Dudley Carleton. ’s 
Will-o’'th'Wisp has dazzled, if not blinded him, 
but you ought not to allow him to strike out of 
English history so prominent a Secretary of State 
as Viscount Dorchester. C. 


TYNDALE'S FIRST OCTAVO TESTAMENT. 
vi. 175. 502.) 
Having justly complained of the inaccuracies 


in Mr. Anderson’s Annals of the Bible, Mr. 


affect his argument.” Surely Mr. Gorcu cannot 
have examined these extracts. The argument is 
to prove the superiority of Tyndale over Cover- 
dale as a translator of Holy Writ. In doing 
this Mr. Anderson alters Coverdale’s version by 
changing forty-eight words into Italics; but not 
one is so changed in Tyndale. He omits three 
words in Tyndale and three also in Coverdale. 
He changes four words in Tyndale, one being 
from “stond” to “ continue,” as if to create a 
difference where none existed. These are not 
merely inaccuracies in spelling, but serious alter- 
ations. They are sins of omission and of com- 
mission. 

It is a singular coincidence that Bishop Tun- 
stall charged Tyndale with about the same num- 
ber of heresies in his first edition of the New 
Testament as Mr. Gorcn charges the editor of 
the first reprint with errata. ‘Tyndale replied, 
that if an 7 lacked a little over his head it was 
counted for an heresy. And Mr. Bagster might 
complain that surely the correction of typo- 
graphical errors should not be counted as errata. 
You instance fol. exxi. as containing five errors ; 
these are, that “ laye” is correctly spelt “ lawe,” 
* ofte,” “ often,” “ tho” corrected to “ the,” and 
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“smale” to “small.” The only error, if it can 
be called one, is the addition of a final *e” to 
“ witnessyng.” Mr. Bagster informs me that he 


has not more than half-a-dozen left, and that he | 


does not intend to reprint it. Was it worth while 


to disturb the confidence of the public in so valu- | 


able a reprint upon such trumpery allegations ? 
Mr. Gorcnu bears testimony, in which I heartily 
join, to the accuracy of Mr. Bagster’s reprint of 
Coverdale’s Bible; and after the test he has ap- 
plied to his Tyndale’s Testament, it may be es- 
teemed, for all purposes of Biblical research, as 
worthy of full dependance for verbal accuracy. 
By the reproduction of these literary monu- 
ments, the world may form a correct estimate of 
the learning, the fearless piety, the peculiar 
adaptedness, of these two great British apostles 
to introduce to their country “ Tug MOLY oRA- 
cies.” Of the two, Tyndale was the boldest 
champion; he rose to the glory of martyrdom, 
and he justly bears the palm. All those who 
knew Mr. Anderson knew a most upright man 
who was incapable of wilful error. 
distressing state of ill health when he wrote 7'he 
Annals. He was most probably indebted to friends 
for copies of documents and extracts, which un- 
fortunately prove to have been very inaccurately 
made. Nothing, however, can justify such whele- 
sale errors as abound throughout that work. 

GrorGce Orror. 

Hackney. 


I hasten to correct an error into which I have 
been unintentionally led, respecting Mr. Orror’s 


| serve the purpose. 
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had dealt with comets until his taste resembled 
that of the German who drank aquafortis because 
alcohol had ceased to tickle his palate. 

After several attempts to succeed in finding an 
orbit to represent the observations, both Lexell 
and Pingré found that an orbit of 54 years would 
It occasioned much surprise 
at the time that such a comet should never have 
been seen before: and it has never been seen 
since. But a very probable conjecture has been 
made on the cause of both circumstances. 

In May, 1767, the comet was 58 times nearer 
to Jupiter than to the Sun: so that the ele- 
ments of its orbit would undergo large altera- 
tion from the action of Jupiter, and the comet 
may have been changed from one of long period 
to one of 54 years, The return of 1776 must ne- 
cessarily have been invisible, from the position of 
the earth. In August, 1779, the orbit of 54 years 


| continuing, the comet must have come 491 times 


He was ina | 


nearer to Jupiter than to the Sun; that is, so as 
to be nearer to Jupiter than the fourth satellite. 
Very possibly, then, the action of Jupiter may 
have restored the comet to one of long period. 
This approach towards Jupiter is not an observed 


| fact, but a necessary deduction from the observa- 


connexion with the reprint of Tyndale. Mr. | 


Orror informs me that he was not the editor 
of the reprint, and did not see the text till it 
was finished; and that his part in the work was 
the Memoir of Tyndale which is prefixed. I 
cannot but wish that the title-page and the ad- 
vertisement which follows it had been more ex- 
plicit, since I suppose that every one who looks 
into the volume would have concliided, as I did, 
without the slightest hesitation, that the whole 
was done at least under Mr. Orror’s supervi- 
sion. F. W. Goren. 


Baptist College, Bristol. 


LEXELL’S COMET. 
(2™ §. vi. 459.) 

The comet inquired after is that which was dis- 
covered, June 14, 1770, by Messier, and which, 
from Lexell’s calculations, is generally called 
Lexell’s Comet.” “ Cette cométe,” says Pingré, 


“a eu cela de particulier, qu'elle a beaucoup 
tourmenté ceux qui ont entrepris d’en calculer 
l'orbite:” as if such a proceeding were quite ex- 
ceptional on the part of a comet. 


But Pingré 


tions of 1770, supposing the orbit of that time to 
have continued unaltered. It should be added 
that this same comet was, in July, 1770, not more 
than seven times the moon's distance from the 
earth: had its mass been anything but excessively 
small, both the earth’s orbit and the moon's orbit 
would have shown appreciable changes. See 
Pineré’s Cométographie, vol. ii. pp. 85—90.; and 
Herschel’s Outlines of Astronomy, $585. “Ju- 
piter,” says Sir John Herschel, “seems by some 
strange fatality to be constantly in the way of 
comets, and to be a perpetual stumbling-block to 
them.” Accordingly, I add, they are just as much 
in the way of Jupiter, to whom they are certainly 
no stumbling-block at all. So far as any conjec- 
ture can be rationally formed from observed facts, 
the notion of a comet striking the earth resembles 
the notion of a thin cloud striking Mont Blane. 
If the comet be what, from many appearances, 
and many results of gravitation, it may be reason- 
ably taken to be, the thing to be feared is, that a 
large addition of Heaven knows what gas to the 
upper regions of the atmosphere might give some 
epidemic disorder. A. Ds Morean. 


A. A. is informed that Lexell’s comet was twice 
“entangled” amongst the satellites of Jupiter, 
viz. between January and May, 1767, and be- 
tween June and October, 1779. He is referred 
to The Comets, by J. R. Hind, 1852 (p. 89.), for 
a full account of this cometary romance. He may 
also consult The Comet of 1556, by the same au- 
thor, p. 32. C. Mansrietp INGLEBY. 

Birmingham. 
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ST. PAUL'S CLOCK STRIKING THIRTEEN, 
S. i. 198. 449.; 2" S. vi. 490.) 

S. P. repeats a Query: Is the alleged fact me- 
chanically possible? IL apprehend it to be not 
only possible, but probable. I have never seen 
St. Paul's clock; but as far as I know, all turret 
clocks, as well as all chamber clocks which strike 
the hours, whether they are spring-clocks or clocks 
with weights, consist of what clockmakers call two 
parts. 
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| a similar principle to the thirty-hour house clocks 


Those turret clocks which strike quarters | 


are three part clocks; but the chamber clocks | 


which strike the half-hours, as most French clocks 
do, are still only fvo part clocks. Most of your 
readers probably know little about clock-work ; 
but they may have observed that all striking 
clocks have tivo spindles for winding ; one of these 
is for the going part which turns the hands, and is 
connected with and regulated by the pendulum (or 
balance spring). Every time that the minute- 
hand comes to 12, it raises a catch connected with 
the striking part (which has been standing still 
for the previous 60 minutes), and the striking 
work then makes as many strokes on the bell (or 
spring gong) as the space between the notch which 
the catch has left and the next notch allows. 
When the catch falls into the next notch, it again 
stops the striking work till the minute reaches 
12 again an hour afterwards. Now if the catch 
be stiff, so as not to fall into the notch, or the 
notch be worn so as not to hold it, the clock will 
strike on till the catch does hold, which may be 
after the next hour (striking two only together), 


or after any number of hours, or till the striking | 
work is run down, which, when it happens in a | 


fourteen-day clock, makes a considerable sensa- 
tion: 
=78, and 78 x 30=2340, the number of strokes 
in 15 times 24 hours. If a clock strike midnight 
and the succeeding hour together, there is 13 at 
once, and very simply: then, unless corrected, it 
would strike 2 at 1, 3 at 2, and soon. I havea 
clock at this moment that always strikes 7 (I think 


it is), and the following half-hour together at 7 ; | 


then, at half-past 7, it strikes 8, and so on; but gets, 
of course, half an hour wrong in every 12 hours, 
one hour in every day. No doubt this is from 
the wear of one particular notch. If the story of 
St. Paul’s clock be true, and it only happened 
once, it must have been from stiffness or some 
mechanical obstacles. I should apprehend that it 
is questionable how far St. Paul's clock can be 
heard at all at Windsor. I believe the great bell 
when tolled has been heard there, ee 


The mechanical possibility of a turret clock 
striking thirteen successive strokes would mate- 
rially depend upon the particular construction of 
the striking work. Till within a comparatively 
recent period church clocks were constructed upon 


of the present day, i. e. with a simple striking ac- 
tion, not the repeating one that is now always 
used for turret and eight-day house clocks. If 
St. Paul’s clock were of the old construction, a 
slight derangement of the mechanism would cause 
it to strike thirteen strokes, either at the hours of 
6 and 7 or 12 and 1. If the repeating striking 
principle were used, the probability of it striking 
thirteen would be slight. J. M, I. 


LINES BY TOM MOORE. 
vi. 267.) 

In 1823, when the French army, preparing to 
invade Spain, was collected at the foot of the Pyre- 
nees, and called Le Cordon Sanitaire, a song with 
that title obtained considerable popularity. It was 
afterwards avowed by Beranger, and is to be found 
in the Brussels edition of his Works, iii.44. Seve- 
ral English versions appeared. ‘The lines cited by 
FE. A. E. are from an imitation called Le Cordon 
Salutaire, which was in the newspapers, but I do 
not. know where to find it. I offer the following 
copy, should no one send a better : it is from me- 
mory only, and, I have no doubt, inaccurate : — 


“ Le Cordon Salutaire. 


“ A parrot in the Place Vendéme, 
Perched on the pillar, loudly cried, 
Come round me, brother Frenchmen, come, 
I’ve much to tell you wish to hide. 
“ You’re but a fluttering fickle set, 
Good deeds when past you’ve soon forgot. 
Mark me, the way true fame to get, 
Is to be wise, —and you are not. 
“ You prate and make a boisterous route 
Of fame and conquests long gone by, 
And, when we come to find it out, 
*Tis half reproach, and half a lie. 
“ You gave your best friend twice the slip, 
And sent your worst one on the trot; 
The way a tyrant’s wing to clip, 
Is to be firm,—and you are not! 
“ Where are your Gallic eagles gone, 
Which shadowed with extended wings 
The sceptered pride of all, save one, 
Of Europe’s subjugated kings ? 
“ The white cloth waving o’er my head — 
For shame! Is this the thing you’ve got ? 
In justice to the mighty dead, 
I wish you true,—and you are not! 
“ On Lodi’s bridge with this white rag 
Did youthful warriors lead the way ? 
On battle plain, or Alpine crag, 
Waved it in view one well-fought day ? 


“ Take it, and hide your deep disgrace, 
For that at last is all you've got ; 
And leave it to a future race 
To gain the freedom you dare not.” 


IL. B.C. 


U. U. Club. 
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STERNE PAPERS AND NOTES. 
(2"¢ S. iv. 126.) 

Among the MSS. belonging io the family of 
Turner of Kirkleatham, now possessed by Mrs. 
Newcomen, are two having reference to the 
Sternes. The first is an unpublished letter writ- 
ten in 1734 by L. Sterne’s uncle, Jaques Sterne, 
LL.D., the prebendary of York, who was an ac- 
tive Whig; the other is a copy made by some 
amanuensis of the first seventeen chapters of the 
4th volume (in the original edition) of Tristram 
Shandy, printed in 1761, with some additions by 
L. Sterne. 

The letter is without date, but it relates to the 
electors for the county of York resident in the 
borough of Hedon in April, 1734, when Mr. Wm. 
Pulteney, who had been member for that borough 
from 1705, retired from its representation, and 
sat for Middlesex. The letter is addressed to Mr. 
Cholmley Turner of Kirkleatham, who had been 
elected for the county of York on the Whig in- 
terest on the death of Sir Arthur Kaye (new writ, 
17th January, 1727), and who had been re-elected 
on the dissolution of 5th August of the same year. 
For the elections which followed the next dissolu- 
tion, in 1734, the greatest exertions were made 
by the friends and opponents of Walpole, and a 
heavy and close contest took place for the county ; 
which, after . poll of six days, ended in the return 
of Sir M. Stapylton, who polled 7896, and Mr. C. 
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ments in Mr. James Crosby's possession, that on 


6th March, 1736, Sterne was ordained a deacon 
by Richard Reynolds, Bishop of Lincoln, to Buck- 
den in Huntingdonshire, and was admitted to 
priest’s orders at Chester by Samuel Peploe, bishop 
of that diocese, on the 20th August, 1738. These 
facts have not been before published. 

The portion of Vol. LV. of Tristram Shandy ap- 
pears to me to be in the same handwriting as the 
rules and minutes of the proceedings of a convivial 
club to which Sterne, Hall Stevenson, Panty 
Lascelles, Paddy Andrew (7. e. Andrew Irvine, 
the then sinecure master of Kirkleatham School), 


| and other kindred spirits belonged — these rules 


Turner, who polled 7879, against Sir R. Winn, | 


who polled no less than 7699 (or within 180 of 
Mr. Turner), and Mr. E. Wortley Montagu, who 
polled 5898. Sir Francis Boynton, the 4th baro- 
net, was recorder of Beverley ; and, at this elec- 
tion of 1734, succeeded Mr. Pulteney as M.P. for 
Hedon, but died during the parliament on 16th 
September, 1739. 
“ 

“T have been with Mr. Poultney’s Agent again this 
morning, and he has promis’d to engage as many of his 
friends as he can in your Interest; and I shal call upon 
S' Francis Boynton to beg he wil streng(then) him. I 
beseech yt we may carry on this smoothly; for if we 
shew the least jealousy (for which, when matters are ex- 
plained, I hope there is no occasion), it will have a bad 
effect. You may believe me, S", with the strongest At- 
tachment that is possible for any man to be, 

“ most faithful 

“ Friday morning. obedt Servant, 

STERNE. 


To Cholmley Turner, Esq". 
As the letter is undated, and there is a great 


similarity between the handwriting of the uncle | 


and the nephew, even in the signature, this letter 
has been assumed to be an autograph of the author 
of Tristram Shandy; but he was at this time at 
Cambridge, having been admitted of Jesus Col- 
lege, 6th July, 1733 ; he matriculated 29th March, 
1735, and in January, 1736, was admitted B.A. 
Here I am able to add, from the original docu- 


and minutes being still preserved at Skelton Castle. 
The amanuensis’s copy of the first seventeen chap- 
ters of this 4th volume of Tristram Shandy begins 
“ With all this learning upon noses,” following the 
end of Slawkenbergius’s Tale. The MS. has, 
however, two specimens of L. Sterne’s own hand- 
writing. The last paragraph of chapter vii. has 
been cancelled; and at the back is written, in 
Sterne’s own hand, the apostrophe to Garrick :— 

“ O Garrick! what a rich scene of this would thy ex- 
quisite powers make! And how gladly would I sit down 
and write such another, to avail myself of thy immor- 
tality, to secure my own behind it.” 

The words marked in Italics are omitted in the 
work as printed. 

The conclusion of chapter xv. is also in Sterne’s 
handwriting, but remember “ La vraisemblance (as 
Bayle says in the affair of Liceti) n'est pas toujours 
du coté de la verité ; and so much for sleep.” 

I may mention also that there is at Skelton 


Castle one of Nollekens’ best marble busts of 


Sterne, copied no doubt in features from the cele- 
brated terra cotta bust executed at Rome in 1766, 
but differing from the bust crowned with leaves ; 
engraved, with the likeness of Lydia Sterne, in 
the general edition of Sterne’s Works, published 
in 1793. The Skelton bust bears the date, Rome, 
1768, the year of Sterne’s death. Another copy, 
in marble, was at the Manchester exhibition from 
Mr. Labouchere’s collections. 

Wma. Durrant Coorer. 

81. Guilford Street, Russell Square. 


THE GENEALOGICAL SUGGESTION. 
(2™ S. vi. 307. 378. 438. 481.) 

I quite allow that Mr. Garstin’s plan may fail 
in accomplishing all the results be contemplates, 
but it would be a great convenience to be able to 
apply for information, for the lack of which valu- 
able investigations may be at a stand-still, to ex- 
actly the persons who from their positions are 
able to give it. 

“N. & Q.” itself has been of infinite service in 
this very way ; but there are many matters indi- 
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viduals desire to know about, which are felt to be 
not of sufficient public interest to commit them to 
its pages. 

Now in every district there is pretty sure to be 
some quiet observing man who knows the where- 
abouts of most points of interest therein, too re- 
served perhaps to print much, but who would 
readily take a walk or a drive to procure inform- 
ation for a purely literary purpose. All I can say 
is, I have found many such by accident, and have 
been very often able to requite them in kind. An 
exact exchange in point of value need not be 
aimed at. I, for instance, should be glad to hear 
of some one in Worcester who would take half an 
hour's trouble for me,—and I, in return, would 
give or procure any local information connected 
with the county of Norfolk. I should add that I 
can read with facility court, record, or any black- 
letter hands; and, like most clergymen, have a 
competent knowledge of Latin. S. Tayior. 

Will any antiquary at St. Albans exchange in- 
formation at the Record Office there for like 
matter at the British Museum here? I enclose 
my card, so that you may kindly make the neces- 
sary interchange. M. D. 

[We shall be at ail times glal to give insertion to 
proposals like the present, but we must request that our 
correspondents will in such cases add their addresses, so 
that communications may be made to them direct. ] 


Leptes to Minor Cucrics. 
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he 


But the claim is conélusively negatived by t 


orders of the House, made from time to time, of 


which it is sufficient to refer to the order of 1788, 
amended on the Union with Ireland in 1802, 
which, after much consideration, was finally set- 
tled as follows, viz. : — 

“ No person shall be in any part of the House during 
the sitting of the House except Lords of Parliament, 
Peers of the United Kingdom not being Members of the 
House of Commons, and Heirs Apparent of such Peers or 
Peeresses of the United Kingdom in their own Right, and 
such other Persons as attend this House as Assistants.” 


J. 1. P. 


Forged Assignats (2 vi. 70. 184, 255.) — 
The whole history of these assignats is given in 
Dunkin's Dartford, p. 233. The partisans of the 
expatriated princes entered into a contract with a 
stationer in St. Paul's Churchyard, who employed 
Mr. Finch to make the paper at Dartford, and 
superintend putting them in the line of the French 
army, then advancing into Germany. ‘This dan- 
gerous undertaking had well nigh proved fatal to 
Mr. Finch. The moulds of the forged assignats 
remained in the paper-mills at Dartford until 
they were closed, in 1832. In the house where 
Mr. Finch afterwards lived, Lord Lyttelton's 
ghost appeared to Mr. Andrews. This house is 
at present tenanted by Augustus Applegarth, the 
inventor of a note which “ was not to be forged,” 


| and for which he received many thousands from the 


| Bank of England. 


Bishop of Sodor and Man (2 S. vi. 498.) — | 


The assertion that the Bishop of Man has a seat, 
but not a vote, in the House of Lords, is to be 
found in Lodge’s Peerage and Johnson's Jurispru- 
dence of the Isle of Man, and also in Crutwell’s 
Life of Bishop Wilson, where it appears to have 
originated. Mr. Crutwell says that Bp. Levinz 
(who was Bishop of Man between 1684 and 1692) 


sat there in his episcopal robes; and adds, that he | 


had it “ from a gentleman on the authority of the 
present Earl of Abingdon’s grandfather, who said 
that the Bishop had a seat there de suo jure.” 
This seat is said to have been within the House at 
the lower end of, and detached from, the Bishops’ 
Bench. Camden and Tanner, however, say that 


he has neither seat nor vote in the English Par- | 


liament. 

As the Bishop of Man was never summoned to 
Parliament, the Isle of Man being a distinct terri- 
tory from England, this right, if it existed, would 
be altogether sui generis, and could hardly have 
escaped mention by those writers who have treated 
of the Parliament, and who are entirely silent 
upon the point. The right to a seat, or to a seat 
and vote in the Upper House of Parliament, is 
conferred by the Writ of Summons alone. 


Mr. Applegarth was also the 
inventor of the composition roller, and of the 
printing-machine till lately used by The Times. 
A. J. Dunkin. 
The Richmond Assmen. —It is a little singular 
that there was the same inscription mentioned by 
your correspondent (2™ 8, vi. 526.) upon a board 
in this place, within fifty yards of our Railway 
Station. At least it was identical, mutatis mu- 
tandis, with that at Margate ; it ran thus : — 
* Excellent asses’ milk I sell, 
And keep a stud for hire 
Of donkeys fam’d for going well ; 
They seldom ever tire. 
“One angel honour’d Balaam’s ass, 
And met her on the way: 
But Currell’s troops through Richmond pass 
With angels every day. 
* John Currell, Donkey Hackneyman, Richmond, 
Surrey.” 
This man plied his trade as far back, it is sup- 
posed, as 1805. There could be here no “ invo- 
luntary plagiarism,” as Anna Seward calls it, but 


' Currell’s poetry was supposed to have originated 


in the following manner. Some popular writer, a 


Mr. Dickens, or a Mr. Thackeray, who spent his 
summer at Richmond, and went backwards and 
forwards to London, used to chat a little with 
Currell, and the latter begged him to write a few 
| lines to celebrate his team of animals. 


Yet we 
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are far from insisting upon this version, and leave 
the question of plagiarism open for decision. 


Still from time immemorial large numbers of 


these animals have been kept at Richmond for the 
saddle. In the 2nd year of James II. the mineral 
waters here were discovered, and riding exercise 
was probably enjoined with their use. 

In The Belvidere, a Poem, Lond. 1749, inseribed 
to Joseph Grove, Esq., of Richmond, there is a 
couplet _ 

“ There harmiess asses seek their nightly fold, 
Though mean the flock, they bring their owner* 


wold.” 


Of Mr. Scott, this assman, as he was called, I 
have an anciently engraved copper-plate card, 


which I transcribe and annex. 

Under the royal arms of the period, from 1694 
to 1702, is the following inscription, which is given 
verbatim et literati :— 

“At King William’s Royal Ass-llouse a 
little above y® ferrey on Richmond Lill: 
Asses Milk is Sold. Also Asses are Bought & sold 
there or let to such as Desire to keep them at 
their own Houses by Jous Scorr.” 


Richmond, Surrey. 


Francis Lord Lovel (2 8. vi. 396.) —Chance 
has nearly directed me to an answer to the Query. 
A few days since I purchased an old second-hand 
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| entire skeleton of a man sitting at a table with books, &c. 


before him, whilst in another part of the chamber was a 
cap, the whole being in a decayed and mouldering state. 
It is also sometimes added that the vault contained 
several barrels and jars which had held his stores; but 
the former part of this account rests on the witness and 
authority of John Manners, third Duke of Rutland, who 
related it in the hearing of William Cowper, kisq., Clerk 
of the Parliament, on May 8, 1728; by whom it is pre- 


There is no authority given for this note, but 
assume it to be true, all the particulars being 
given more at length, with Mr. Cowper's letter, 


— 


| in Burke’s Extinct and Dormant Peerage, under 


Sanons Lover; and Banks considers it 
Simon Warp. 


Lovet, 
worthy of belief. 


The Cann Family (2"¢ S. vi. 409.) — I find the 


| name of Cann mentioned in “ Calendarium Inquis. 


book, entitled, “ The Last of the Plantugenets, an | 


Historical Narrative, illustrating some of 
public Events, &e. of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Centuries.” Smith & Elder, 1839. A great part 
of the work relates to the stirring events of the 
Batiles of the Roses; and Richard IIL.’s “noble 
soldier” Francis, ninth Lord Lovel, adds much 
interest to the story. 
mentioned that, after the reverses at Stokefield, 
Lord Lovel fled with a friend and one faithful at- 
tendant, and eventually took refuge in the secret 
chamber at Minster-Lovel, where he died from 
illness and privation. A graphic description is 
given of his painful end; how he had himself — 

“ Dressed in his armour as he was wont to be in the 
day of his power, and placed in a chair before a table, so 
that when they in after times shall haply find his wasted 
limbs and mouldered form in this secret place, which had 


what he was when living; nor confound the reliques of a 
Lovel and a soldier with the ashes of the ignoble dead!” 

Being in a weak and exhausted state, the nar- 
rative adds that he died soon after, and was left 
in that position by his attendant, who escaped by 
a secret passage. The book itself is a romance, 
but a note at page 215. says : — 

“ This discovery did not take place until the year 1708, 
when in laying a new chimney at Minster-Lovel, a large 
vault or room was found beneath, in which appeared the 


* With a note: “Mr. Scott, an honest man in the 
neighbourhood, who keeps near 200 asses.” 


the | 


ad quod Damnum,” Edw. IL, p. 253., No. 157. : 
“ Hen® Can pro Priore de Brugge, 
Brugge de terr’ et ten’ ibm. 

I also find, at p- 370., vol. i. Part iv., of the 
Antiquities of Shropshire, by the Rev. R. W. 
Eyton, mention made of William Kanne as a wit- 
ness with others to the grant of a tenement in 
Mill Street in Bridgnorth, by Wm. Fitz Hamund, 
in the year 1277; and in a note to the name of 
Kanne, at the foot of the same page, Mr. Eyton 


Says: 


SALor.” 


“ The first member who has occurred to me of a Family 
afterwards well known in the Borough, and from which 


} Cann Hall in the Low Town derived its name.” 


It is probable that Mr. Eyton, in the compila- 
tion of his important work, may have met with 


| other information respecting this family. 


It is therein incidentally | 


The late Mr. Hardwicke, in his valuable col- 
lection of MS. Shropshire Pedigrees, now in the 
possession of Mr. Sidney Stedman Smith of this 
town, gives no information or pedigree, possibly 
for want of reliable data, as think he would 
seareely have failed to give the pedigree of a 
family of so much note, if he had found materials 
for so doing, especially as being connected with 
this town. P 

Cann Hall, the ancient residence of this family, 
yet remains. It is an old gabled mansion, with 


: | a fine oak staircase, and now the property of 
been his cell and sepulchre, they may know who and | ; 


Thomas Charlton Whitmore, Esq., of Apley Park. 
The old hall is also invested with historic associa- 
tions derived from the fact that Prince Rupert 
took up his residence for one night at this man- 
sion in 1642, when engaged in the cause of his 
uncle Charles I. At p. 134. of the Antiquities of 
Bridgnorth, by the Rev. George Bellett, mention 
is made of this event; and a copy of a letter 
given, dated 21 Sept. 1642, which Prince Rupert 
then addressed to the jury appointed to choose 
bailiffs, in order that such only should be chosen 
as were well aflected for his Majesty's service. 

II. 


served in a letter dated Ilunting! rdbury Park, August 9, Es 

1737.” 

“kes 
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Family of Kildare 
Can your correspondent Haup Iuwemor adduce 
any evidence of the fact that the founder of the 


Henry family of Straffan in the county of Kil- | 


dare, was coachman and subsequently steward of 
Godwin Swift, Esq., temp. Charles II.? Or is 
there any evidence that Mr. Godwin Swift had 
a coach at all, for a coach was a very scarce 
thing at the period? Then as to the situation of 
steward, is there any evidence that Mr. Godwin 
Swift at that time required one? There is evi- 
dence, however, that at the period alluded to by 


486.) — | | pocket-hand-head-cover. Hence the transitions 


that have taken place in the use of that article of 
dress: first worn on the head, then carried in the 
hand, and lastly in the pocket. 'The word mouchoir 
is not the translation of it, unless de poche be 
added: forthe French have mouchoir de téte, mou- 
choir de cou, as well as mouchoir de poche. In 
fact, mouchoir has, like the other, deviated from 
its original meaning. First confined to the use of 
the nose, as the verb moucher implies, it has passed 


| from that organ to the head, from the head to the 
| neck, and from the neck to the pocket. 


Havup Immemor the father of the immortal Swift | 
held a situation of the kind, viz., steward to the | 


King's Inns, and that he was appointed thereto in 
consequence of having been assistant steward for 
five or six years previously. See the Works of 
Swift, edited by Sir Walter Scott, Bart., second 
edition, printed for Constable, Edinburgh, 1824, 
vol. i. pages 9, 10.) I may observe ‘also that 
this Godwin Swift was uncle, not ancestor, to the 


Dean of St. Patrick's. S. N. R. 


A Point in Heraldry (2 8. vi. 459.) — Davin 
Gam has evidently mistaken the sense in which 
the word “adulterina” should be understood in 
the note he cites from Erasmus. It only means 
false, and not adulterous in the sense of illegi- 
timacy of persons. Metal upon metal, or colour 
upon colour, is considered as false heraldry, ob- 
viously from the indistinctness such a mode of 
emblazoning arms would exhibit; it being one of 
the first principles in heraldry that the heraldic 
charges should be as distinctly seen as possible 
upon the warrior’s shield. ‘The rule involved in 
these remarks is laid down by most of the old 
heralds in their writings. Nor does the previous 
word “ vitiosa” make this view of the case other- 
wise, as it may be rendered in the milder signifi- 
cation, faulty. 
in English and foreign heraldry, of metal upon 
metal, or colour upon colour. 
to the city of Jerusalem is a case in which the 
field is argent and the crosses, which compose 
them, or. This at once disposes of any question 
involving illegitimacy of personal descent. 

Tuos, Wm. Kino, York Herald. 


College of Arms. 


The “ S. Brunsil” (2™ §S. vi. 456.) mentioned 


G. pe CHAVILLE. 
Parkstone, Poole, Dorset. 


Eels from Horsehair (2™ 8. vi. 322. 486.) — 
This tradition, which must be totally incorrect in 
the fact of the metamorphosis, has at least had the 
merit of travelling “far north,” and among juve- 
niles long ago was held to be a positive truth. 
The way that the experiment used then to be per- 
formed was to put a number of short pieces of 
horsehair into a good-sized crystal bottle, with 
clear water, after some time to shake them up well, 
and in appearance, when floating, they assumed a 
kind of wambling or vermicular motion in the 
fluid, as if alive, but having a mere imaginary re- 
semblance to the evolutions of the eel. Another 
tradition then prevailed : in wading through slimy 
ponds to beware of what was called the “ horse- 


| loch leech,” which had such a fancy for human 


There are some instances, both | 


The arms ascribed | 


blood, that, once adhering to the skin, it could not 
again be removed; and its property being to let 
out as fast as it drew in, the victim was thus bled 
to death. Certainly the belief made boys more 
eareful of their behaviour, but riper years un- 
folded that this was no better than a du-how, or 
bugbear of mothers, to frighten their “ throuther 
laddies” into propriety. A third tradition, in 
fishing and catching a fresh-water eel: the sub- 
stance was reckoned an abomination to be eaten ; 
it was therefore duly skinned, and the skin with 


| a knot tied round above the calf of the leg, 


by your correspondent S. IF’. Creswett, is pro- | 


bably Dr. Samuel Brunsel, 8. T. P., who was 
Rector of Bingham, Notts, about the time re- 
ferred to, died in 1687, aged 68, and was buried 
at Bingham, as recorded on a large slab lying 
within the altar-rails of the church. M. E, M. 


Pocket-handherchief vi. 481.) — The 
component parts of this word are four, viz. pocket; 
hand; ker, cur, or cover, from couvre; chief, from 


chef, head; that is, pocket-hand-cover-head, or 


which as long as worn prevented the leg being 
broken. 

It is one of the advantages of being a reader of 
“N. & Q.” that it frequently revives things for- 
gotten, and sets a-rummaging in shelves and 
presses for books, &c., which in other circumstan- 
ces would remain for the moths to prey upon them. 

G. N. 


The supposed transformation of horsehairs into 
slender eels must have arisen from noticing what. 
may often be found in wet ditches and stagnant 
pools. A keen observer may discover what ap- 
pear to be long horsehairs ; they are, however, a 
species of Annelides, distinguished as the Gordius 
aquaticus, almost as fine as a hair, and brown, with 
the ends rather black. I have taken them out of 


the water, and examined them with a microscope, 
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under which they resemble an earthworm. They | 
exhibit considerable vivacity out of the water, and 
have all the appearance of horsehairs, with the 
wriggling movement of eels. 


Sincere (1* S, viii. 195. 328. 399. 567.5; xii. | 
292.)—I beg to offer another derivation of this 
word, which seems to me more probable than 
those yet offered. Is it not connected with the | 
Latin sancire, to make sacred, or rather an older 
form sancere, which is implied in the perfect 
sanzi, and participle sanctum? J and a appear to 
have interchanged in Latin, confer tango and con- 
tingo, pango and impingo, The true meaning of | 
sincerus would then be one who holds his word 
sacred ; and could any explanation of the word 
be more appropriate ? And as to the termination 
-crus, the Greek has two terminations very similar, 
-npns and -epos: as recxhpns and orvyepds. The 
derivation from semel and xepdyvvus must be erro- 
neous, for can any true Latin word, at least of 
good Latinity, be brought forward compounded 
of Latin and Greek together ? Tav. 


The Termination Ness (1* S. ix. 522.; 2™ S. vi. | 
443.) — 1 am greatly obliged to Mr. Pisney 
Tuomrson for bringing my attention to the er- 
roneous statement contained in the Note to which 
his observations apply. The table referred to by 
your correspondent was, by mistake, interpolated 
by the printer, instead of standing by itself, as a 
separate article, and it has no reference at all to 
the termination -ness, in the names of places, but 
to the termination -by, as is evident from the in- 
troductory remark, that it offers a more extended 
view of- the question than is given in Vol, IX. p. 
136. I regret being obliged to occupy your pages 
with an erratum, but the blunder was not mine. 
I may add that I have now before me a list of 
192 places in Lincolnshire which are characterised 
by the suffix -dy. Wa. Marruews. 


Cowgill. 


English Flag (2" 8. vi. 373.) — As no corre- 
spondent has yet given any reply to the Queries | 
on this subject, I give what information I possess 
concerning one Query, that relating to the three 
squadrons, red, white, and blue. I cannot say 
when the three flags came into use, but they 
existed in the time of Charles II., for in Eliot | 
Warburton’s Memoirs of Prince Rupert and the | 
avaliers (Bentley, 1849, vol. iii. p. 483.), Prince | 
Rupert says in his narrative, “ 1 must not for- | 
bear to tell you my judgement that the blue 
squadron was in that action guilty of a great | 
miscarriage.” This was in 1666. Again, at p. | 
502: “ The prince put forth the red flag at the 
‘oretopmast head ;” for what purpose is not said, 


but it may have been his flag as admiral. 
I have also a Query to ask: at page 501. of | 
the same volume oveurs :—“ We loosed our fore- | 
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topsail and weighed and hoisted the Union flag at 
the mizen peak, which is the signal to sail on 
towards the enemy.” Does this signal still exist 
with the same meaning ? Tav. 


Can there be any reason to doubt that the 
English and Scotch flags before the accession of 
James I. (of England) bore the cross of St. 
George and St. Andrew respectively ? The blazon 


| of the former would be of course argent, a cross 


gules, and of the latter azure, a saltire argent. It 
is sufliciently understood that the combination of 
these two ensigns constitutes the “ Union Jack” 
of Great Britain, which received an augmentation 


| by the introduction of the saltire gules, when 


Ireland became a member of the United King- 
dom. R. 8. Q. 


Sir Thomas Cambell, Knight (2™ S. vi. 442.)— 
In an account of the Ironmongers’ Company, 
compiled from the company’s records by John 
Nicholl, F.S.A. in 1851, it is stated that the Lord 
Mayor Sir James, was son of the Lord Mayor 
Sir Thomas, and the latter son of “ Robert 
Cambell of Fulsam, Norfolk.” Their armorial 


| bearings are in the Harl. MSS. 5810 and 5869. 


Reference to the Company's Freedom Book, or 
at Guildhall, will probably prove the statement. 

I have an autograph of Sir James, and can for- 
ward a tracing to C. S. if he wishes. J. Carver. 


English Mode of pronouncing Greek and Latin 
(2¢ S. vi. 167, 249. 267. 313. 464.) — May I call 
the attention of your correspondents to the valu- 
able remarks upon this subject in the Edinburgh 
Review of Kelsall’s Translation of Cicero, 1812, 


| and of Angus’ Demosthenes, 1820? These articles 


were written by Lord Brougham, and are re- 
printed in the first vol. of his Contributions to the 
Edinburgh Review. See pp. 22. and 57. E. P. L. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Oh rare Bartlemy Fair! It were not fitting that this, 
one of the long-established institutions of the country, 
should cease and leave not a wrack behind. It has found 


| an honest chronicler in Mr. Morley, whose Memoirs of 


Bartholomew Fair, with Facsimile Drawings, engraved upon 
Wood, by the Brothers Daiziel, is a handsome and inter- 
esting record of this ancient combination of mart and 
revel. What in the hands of a mere Dryasdust would 
have been a book full of tedious details, is by the skill of 
the biographer of Palissy and Paracelsus worked up into 


| a series of vivid pictures of our social life in days gone 


by. The citizen of London may turn over Mr, Morley’s 
pages with delight, as he contemplates in it that writer’s 
characteristic sketches of this, one of the ancient glories of 
the Metropolis; while the general reader will peruse with 
no less interest the author’s graphie descriptions of the 


| justs and tournaments, the burnings of martyrs, the church 


processions, the executions of criminals of high and low 
degree, the miracle-plays and the puppet-shows, which 
Smithfield has seen since Raver first founded the Priory, 
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and got the grant of a Fair for its support. Shrewd, just 
and loving are Mr. Morley’s criticisms upon Ben Jonson 
—the noblest chronicler that ever Fair could boast of; 
quaint and picturesque are Mr. Morley’s translations from 
the old records of “ Brother Cok, the Treasurer ;” and 
very apt are his parallels between the tricks of the pos- 
ture-masters who exhibited in the first days of the fair, 
and those who figured in the crazy booths when its glories 
were departing. The book is indeed thoroughly genial, 
and worthy of the subject; and with this summary of its 
merits we must draw to a close our notice of a volume 
which is beautifully got up, and contains in it so much 
that is calculated to amuse readers of all classes, 
Surnames seem to be exciting as much nee est on the 
other side of the Atlantic as on this. Mr. J. Bowditch, 
a learned and witty barrister of the United ‘Gute s, has just 
published a volume upon the subject, entitled Suffolk Sur- 
names — Suffolk meaning Boston and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood—and dedicates it tothe memory of the father of 
American Conveyancing, “ A. Shurt,” whrose name is, as 
he says, associated with his daily toilet and his daily oc- 
« ups ution. In six-and-thirty chapters does the author re 
cord, with a considerable spice of humour, the result of 
his researches into the history of all the surnames which 
have come under his noti their origin and connection. 
“ What’s in a name?” says the Poet; and his inquiry may 
find an echo in the breast of the plain matter-of-fact man 
of business, The author of the work before us, which he 
savs might have been entitled Directories Digested, or t 
Romance of the Registry, thus shows the importance of a 
name. Fortunes are amassed and dissipated , dynasties 
rise and pass away; but one’s name (slightly changed it 
may be by time) is yet safely transmitted from father to 
son—an inheritance of to-day from a remote and other- 
wise unknown ancestry. Without seeking to place Mr. 
Jowditch higher than Lower, we may safely recommend 
his boo ll interested in the subject of Surnames, 
After these notices for our older readers, let us devote a 
few lines to a book calculated to amuse our younger 
friends. Chymical, Natural, and Physical Magic, intended 
for the Instruction and Entertainment of Juveniles during 
‘the Holiday Vacation, by G. W. S. Piesse, may be recom- 
mended, not only as a source of much innocent amuse- 
ment, but as calculated to interest many young minds in 
the study of the principles of science upon which the 
majority of the tricks and delusions are founded. 


It is with deep regret that we announce the death of a 
valued Contributor to these pages, WrELLER 
Sixncer, Esq., which took place at his residence in the 
Wandsworth Road, on Monday the 20th Dec. Mr. 
SinGer was in his 75th year, For some time previous to 
the appearance of this Journal, Mr. Stxcer, though still 
a diligent and laborious student, had ceased to employ 
his pen on literary matters; but, as he was kind enough 


to assure us, so heartily did he approve of the objects of 


“N, & Q.,” that he could not resist contributing to its 
poges. Those who remember how varied and instruc- 
tive his contributions have been, will think we did good 
service to Literature in calling them forth; and will learn 
from them what they have lost, in common with ourselves, 
by the death of this accomplished scholar. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Rooks to be sent direct to 
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Srever to Atrempr to ras Avrnon ov Junivs’ 
Lerrens. 1815, 
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Sancom Hox. Paris. Regnault. 1539. 
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